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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Orthodoxy At The Presses - 1963 

One of the few areas of economic life that has always been^ and still is, 
governed by the law of supply and demand is the publishing business. A cen¬ 
tury ago one would have been hard-pressed to find a book published in the 
English-speaking world about Orthodoxy. The “Branch Theory” interests 
of certain Anglicans brought some studies on the Eastern Church into print, 
notably those of John Mason Neale and William Birkbeck, The American 
Mission of the Orthodox Catholic Church produced a number of translations 
after 1890, but mostly of books needed for the conducting of Divine Service 
in the English languj^e; OrlofFs OCHTOECHOS and MENAIA, SokolofFs 
MANUAL OF DIVINE SERVICES, and Hapgood’s SERVICE BOOK. 
But a book presenting Orthodoxy outside these rather narrow limits, for 
economic reasons was doomed not to see the light of day—there simply was 
no buying public. 

In the 20th century the political upheaval connected with the First World 
War forced millions of Orthodox faithful of various nationalities into the 
West and excited the sympathy of the West. This living contact between the 
Christians of East and West was a great eyeopener for both. During the last 
forty years the Orthodox Church has become a “fact” in religious life of 
most Western nations. Until recently the impact of Orthodox thought was 
still a “second hand” influence, through interpretations by interested West¬ 
ern theologians. Only about 1930 did any number of translations of Orthodox 
books begin to appear in English. In 1935 the famous Dean Inge in writing 
the introduction to a translation, wrote: “In this book we have a life of 
Christ by a Russian. I cannot guess whether it will be welcomed by English 
readers. There is something strange and unfamiliar about the Russian men¬ 
tality . . .” The time had not yet come when the Orthodox authors could 
express themselves in terms and idioms that could be understood by West¬ 
ern readers. Only the philosopher Berdyaev and Fr. Bulgakov commanded 
any following. The demand for Orthodox books remained small. 

In the years following the Second World War an increasing amount of 
theological writing by Orthodox has begun to appear in English translation. 
The advent of a new generation of Orthodox theologians has b^un to 
change the whole picture. These men, educated in the West but remainii^ 
deeply anchored in the tradition of the Church, have increasingly shown 
themselves capable of speaking to the Western mind in comprehensible 
terms. The pattern of publishing in relation to the Orthodox Church has 
been profoundly affected by this development. The fuller and more active 
participation of the Church in ecumenical endeavors has made “Ortho- 
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doxy” something that cannot be ignored by the theologically literate 20th 
century Christian. One of the signs of the times is the initiation of a new 
series, THE LIBRARY OF ORTHODOX THEOLOGY AND SPIRITU¬ 
ALITY, which is being published simultaneously in German, French and 
English editions. The first two titles are excellent and the prospectus for fu¬ 
ture works is exciting indeed. The Orthodox theologian of the second half 
of the 20th century finds himself “in demand” by the publishers. One of the 
signs of Orthodoxy’s “coming of age” in the West is the great demand for 
books about Faith and the Church. 

The reader will find below a check-list of current publications of interest 
concerning Orthodoxy, or related fields of Patristics or Liturgy, closely con¬ 
nected with the ancient tradition of the Church, We make no claim that the 
list is definitive in listing even the nairow field of books, and we ignore 
totally the important field of periodical literature. All the titles listed have 
been published in the last year and one half and in the English language. 

— Peter Carl Haskell 
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BOOK NOTICES 

Nicholas Arseniev, REVELATION OF LIFE ETERNAL. Crestwood (NY): St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1963. Pp. 103. $2.95. 

A book of basic Orthodox Christian apologetics for the modem man. The chapters 
on “Religious Knowledge”, and the “Mystical Encounter” are excellent. What at 
first may seem an undue concern for Oriental paganism must be balanced by the 
realization that the modem Western mind is all too fascinated by the techniques and 
“spirituality” of the non-Christian East. 

LIFE OF THE ARCHPRIEST AWAKUM BY HIMSELF. Handem (Conn.) Shoe 
String Press, Inc., 1963. Pp. 156. $5.00. 

A re-print of the (1924) edition translated by Jane Harrison and Hope Mirriess 
and containing a preface by Prince S. D. Mirsky. Classic Old Believer’s autobiog¬ 
raphy. 

Ernst Benz, THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH: ITS THOUGHT AND 
LIFE. Garden City: Anchor Books, 1963. Pp. 230. Paperback $.95. 

A distinguished Lutheran Professor writes a good book of introduction to Ortho^ 
doxy, especially for his fellow Protestants as he answers many of the Protestant “ob¬ 
jections” to the Church. Contains a very revealing chapter of the “Greatness and 
Weakness of Orthodoxy”. It is good for us to see ourselves as others see us. 

R. J. W. Seven (editor), THE CHURCHES AND CHRISTIAN UNITY. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. 263. 25 Shillings. 

A collection of essays on the ecumenical “position” of the various Christian bodies 
in Great Britain. Contains an excellent essay on the ecumenical position of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church by Fr. Vladimir Rodzianko of London. 

Louis Bouyer, RITE & MAN: NATURAL SACREDNESS AND CHRISTIAN 
LITURGY. Notre Dame (Ind.): University of Notre Dame Press, 1963. Pp. 220. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

P^re Bouyer is a Roman Catholic theologian who here studies the fruits of scholar¬ 
ship in the fields of History of Religions and Psychology to shed some real light on 
the inner meaning and development of the Christian Liturgy. Much of what he writes 
can be understood best in the context of the Byzantine-Patristic liturgical tradition. 
A very valuable and interesting book. 

Keith R. Bridston & Walter D. Wagoner (editors), UNITY IN MID-CAREER: 
AN ECUMENICAL CRITIQUE. New York: The MacMillan Co., 1963. Pp. 211. 
$4.95. 

A critique of the institutions of the ecumenical movement, and the approach of 
the World Council of Churches to ecumenism. Contains an excellent essay, “Moment 
of Truth for Orthodoxy” by Fr. Alexander Schmemann. 

Francis Dvornik, THE SLAVS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY AND CIVILIZA- 
TION. New Brunswick (NJ): Rutgers University Press, 1962. Pp. 720. $15.00. 

A first rate scholar, Fr. Dvornik, has assembled a great mass of information on the 
Slavic peoples of Eastern Europe; their infiuence on the rest of Europe and the influ- 
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cnce of the rest of Europe on the Slavs. This book, so comprehensive of this vast 
subject, is unique in any language. 

Burton S. Easton (trans.), THE APOSTOLIC TRADITION OF HIPPOLYTUS. 
Hamden (Conn.): Shoe String Press, 1962. Pp. 112. $3.50. 

A re-printing of this very important (1934) translation-reconstruction of the 
“Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus” which remains the classic reference for so much 
of liturgical and ecclesiological study. 

George Every, THE BYZANTINE PATRIARCHATE 451-1204. Greenwich: Sea- 
bury Press, 1963. Pp. 204. $5.00. 

A revised edition of this work originally published in 1947. The author’s early 
views on the nature (a growing apart) and the date (started in 1054 but became final 
in 1204) of the Great Schism have since been vindicated by other scholars. This is 
virtually the only study in any systematic way of the Byzantine Patriarchate. 

Paul W. Harkins (trans), ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM’S BAPTISMAL INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS. Westminister (Md.): THE NEWMAN PRESS (Ancient Christian 
Writers Vol. #31). 1963. Pp. 375. $4.50. 

Twelve catechetical instructions to the newly baptized, eight of the twelve were 
only recently (1957) discovered on Mt. Athos. All twelve are here published in English 
for the first time. These will rank in importance with the Catechetical addresses of St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem and St. Ambrose of Milan. 

John of Cronstadt, MY LIFE IN CHRIST, Part 2. Jordanville (NY): Holy Trin¬ 
ity Monastery, 1963. Pp. 320. $2.50. 

A re-printing of the second part of the original (1897) English translation of this 
spiritual classic. The first half was published in 1957, but is unfortunately now 
out-of-print. 

E. Kadloubovsky & G. E. H. Palmer, UNSEEN WARFARE. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1963. Pp. 280. 36 Shillings, 

A re-printing of this classic. Originally written (1589) by a Roman Catholic 
priest, Lorenzo Scupoli, it was edited and translated into Greek (1796) by St. Nico- 
demus of the Holy Mountain, re-edited considerably and translated into Russian by 
the 19th century Bishop Theophan the Recluse. This edition contains a 54 page intro¬ 
duction by Prof. H, A. Hodges, tracing the fascinating history of this work, its “devel¬ 
opment” and its influence. 

Vladimir Lossky, THE VISION OF GOD. Clayton (Wis.): American Orthodox 
Press (Library of Orthodox Theology and Spirituality Vol. 2), 1963. Pp. 145. 
$4.50. 

A study of the Biblical concept of the “vision of God” and the understanding of 
this concept in the life of the Church, through the Fathers and Ascetical writings 
to St. Gregory Palamas in the 14th century. A very important basic survey of the 
Orthodox doctrines of God which will rank in importance with the author’s “Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church.” All “theology” (Knowledge of God) has its roots 
in the Divine revelation of Himself while “no man has seen God.” 

Charles Malik, CHRIST AND CRISIS. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Ecrdroans, 1962. 
Pp. 101. $3.00. 
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Seven meditations or thoughtful excursions on the crisis of the present hour and 
the immutable truths of Christ. The “roles” of the Church and the State in the world 
today as seen by Dr. Malik of Lebanon, a former President of the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

Maximos IV Sayegh, THE EASTERN CHURCHES AND CATHOLIC UNITY. 
New York: Herder & Herder, 1963. Pp. 237. $4.95. 

A fascinating series of essays by members of the Roman Catholic Byzantine Rite 
Hierarchy in the Near East. The Uniate Patriarch-editor is a man who tries very 
hard to be an “Orthodox” in communion with Rome. Bishop Cassien, Rector of St. 
Sergius Academy said of Maximos at the first session of the Vatican Council, “I found 
myself in agreement with Patriarch Maximos IV on the main lines of all his declara¬ 
tions.” The book makes very interesting reading and reflects the trials and troubles of 
those formerly Orthodox people who have tried the “Pax Romana” and now find 
themselves pleading with the Latin authorities to change the new code of Canon 
Law for their “Rite” in the formulation of which they seem to have had little to say. 
The fundamental clash of ecclesiologies continues even in the “unia.” 

John Meyendorff (Editor), THE PRIMACY OF PETER IN THE ORTHODOX 
CHURCH. Clayton (AVis.): American Orthodox Press, (Library of Orthodox 
Theology and Spirituality Vol. 1), 1963. Pp. 134. $3.00. 

A collection of four essays, two of which appeared (1960) in the St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Quarterly, on the topics of primacy and ecclesiology in the Orthodox under¬ 
standing as well as the Biblical, historical background of the Petrine Claims from the 
Byzantine point of view. A valuable compendium of Orthodox thought on this vital 
concern of the ecumenical movement. The essays by Frs. Meyendorff, Schmemann, 
Afanassief, and Professor Nicholas Koulomzine. 

John Meyendorff, THE ORTHODOX CHURCH: ITS PAST AND ITS ROLE 
IN THE WORLD TODAY. New York: Pantheon Books, 1962. Pp. 244. $4.50. 
The best general introduction to Orthodoxy both in its historical background and 
its spiritual reality, now available in the English language. Both comprehensive and 
concise, this work will remain the definitive single volume on Orthodoxy for the for- 
seeable future. 

Monk of the Eastern Church, JESUS: A DIALOGUE WITH THE SAVIOUR. 
New York: Desclee Co., 1963. Pp. 185. $3.50. 

Translated from French by a “monk of the Western Church”, these forty-six 
meditations on Jesus the Christ should be read by all Orthodox to come to the true 
understanding of the Gospels and the implications of the Lord’s command “Be ye 
perfect.” 

William Morris, THE UNITY WE SEEK. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1963. $1.75. 

Ecumenical lectures on the “Church” and the Churches, containing a lecture by 
Fr. George Florovsky of Harvard. 

Donald Nicol, METEORA: ROCK MONASTERIES OF THESSALY. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1963. 35 Shillings. 

An introduction to these monasteries, still in use, that were once rivals to the Holy 
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Mountain itself. A good discussion of Byzantine Monasticism whose ideals the “Rock 
monasteries*’ express, and of the Byzantine World against the backgroimd of which 
the monasteries came into being. 

Konrad Onasch, ICONS. London: Faber & Faber, 1963. 12 Pounds, 12 Shillings. 

An English translation of a definitive German study. Contains 151 reproductions 
in color and 28 halftones of Russian Icons, many never before published. Each plate 
is accompanied with copious notes and the extensive introduction discusses both the 
place of the Icon in Orthodox worship and the theological conceptions which govern 
the composition, polychromy and treatment of light and space in the Icon itself. 

Procopius, SECRET HISTORY. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1963. 
Pp. 150. Cloth $4.50; Paper $1.75. 

A scathing document by a contemporary of the Emperor Justinian. Both this 
“Secret History” and the not so secret “On the Buildings” must be used with care. 
The former damns the Emperor and his wife, while the latter overflows with praise 
for the Royal Family. In any case, the “Secret History” is an interesting document 
and exercise in venom. 

Alexander Schmemann, THE HISTORICAL ROAD OF EASTERN ORTHO¬ 
DOXY. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1963. Pp. 343. $6.50. 

The first full length history of the Church by an Orthodox in English. Fr. Schme¬ 
mann writes as incisively as he lectures, with impact and brilliance. Much more 
than just a recounting of facts, it is written to weave together the strands of the 
sometimes seemingly disconnected threads of Eastern Church history into an under¬ 
standable, if not always happy picture. This is not an “idealization” of the Orthodox 
Church, for the author the “one thing necessary” is the Orthodox Faith, but not 
always the sociological “incarnation” of the Church in the world. 

Alexander Schmemann, FOR THE LIFE OF THE WORLD. New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1963. Paperback $1.45. 

An Orthodox answer to the oft asked question, “What is the Church’s job in the 
world?—to live out our life in Christ, a sacramental view of life.” Selected as the 
World Student Christian Federation book for 1963. 

Timothy Ware, THE ORTHODOX CHURCH. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1963. 
Pp. 352. Paperback $1.25. 

A paperback original published by a British convert to Orthodoxy. The book dis¬ 
plays a wide knowledge of both ancient and contemporary Orthodox theology. An 
excellent book of a general survey nature, and coupled with a very low price it should 
be put to good use by priests for instructional purposes. It is regrettable that like in too 
many paperbacks, the type is so uncomfortably small and at times indistinct. 

Serge A. Zenkovsky, MEDIEVAL RUSSIANS EPICS, CHRONICLES AND 
TALES. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1963. Pp. 436. Cloth $5.95; 
Paperback $2.75. 

A fascinating anthology in translation of writings from “Holy Russia” between 
the years 1030 and 1700. Historical Chronicles, legends, many lives of the Saints^ 
sermons and other matter concerning Orthodoxy in Russia. — Peter Carl Haskell 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATION 

Fr. Constantine Tofan, who terminated his studies at the Seminary in 1963, to 
the Holy Priesthood on November 10, 1963, by His Grace, Bishop Valerian of Detroit, 
Head of the Romanian Episcopate. 

FACULTY 

Professor Alexander A. Bogolepov’s book Towards an American Orthodox 
Church has been published by Morehouse-Barlow Co., New York, N.Y. 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on “The Orthodox Church in Russia Since 1900” 
at the Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y., (Sept. 24); on 
“What Is An Orthodox Christian?” to the FROC Convention at the Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn (Oct. 19); on the “Future of Orthodoxy in America,” to the GOYA 
Chapter, Saint Paul’s Church, Hemstead, L.I. (Nov. 12); on “Contemporary Trends 
in Orthodox Ecclesiology” and on “Orthodoxy and Protestantism in the Ecumenical 
Movement” at the Department of Religion, Duke University (Nov. 20 and 21). 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann spent the month of October in Rome as guest-observer 
at the Vatican Council. On Oct. 28, he spoke on the Council at Fordham University; 
on Nov. 4, he delivered two lectures on Orthodox worship at the “School of Worship,” 
St. John the Divine Cathedral, in New York; on Nov. 12-15, he was Vice-chairman 
of the Eleventh All-American Sobor of the Russian Church and was elected to the 
Metropolitan Council; he lectured in Pittsburgh (Nov. 22), Cleveland (Nov. 24), the 
Institute of Religious Studies, N.Y.C. (Dec. 3), Englewood, N.J. (Dec. 4), Baltimore, 
Md. (Dec. 9), Montreal (Dec. 13-15); he was the main speaker at the Quadrennial 
Ecumenical Conference of the National Student Christian Federation in Athens, Ohio 
(Dec. 27-31). 
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Books Received 


Williams, Colin W,, Where in the World? Changing forms of the Church’s Witness, 
NCC, New York, 1963, 116 pp. 

Sherwood, Polycarp, Ed., The Unity of the Churches of God (articles by Keram^, 
Congar, Schultze, Le Guillou, Medawar), Helicon, Baltimore-Dublin, 1963, 
227 pp. 

Mastrantonis, Rev. George, Sacred Links of the Life of Our Savior, O Logos, Second 
Edition, St. Louis, 1963, 22 pp. 

Frank Stanton, Gerard Picl, Oscar Handlin, Three Lectures: The Heritage of Mind 
in a Civilization of Machines, Colby College, Waterville, Maine, 1963, 60 pp. 

Civil War Naval Chronology, 1861-1865, Part III, 1963, Washington 25, D.C. 169 pp. 

Education in Yugoslavia and the New Reform, U.S. Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 1963, 146 pp. 

Fine Arts Education in the Soviet Union, U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 1963, 74 pp. Ill 
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New York, 1963, 124 pp. 

Clarence H. Young and William A. Quinn, Foundation for Living, The Story of 
Charles Stewart Mott and Flint, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
Toronto, London, 1963, 254 pp. 

CyrU Dorsett, Take my Life, The Story of Frances Ridley Havergal, The Upper 
Room, Nashville, Tenn., 1963, 24 pp. 

Kenneth A. Carlson, Thanking God for my heart attack. The Upper Room, Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn., 1963, 24 pp. 

The Upper Room Disciples, Nashville, Tenn. 1963, 372 pp. 

Ward Morehouse, The International dimensions of Education in New York State, 
Albany, 1963,48 pp, 

Michael Lacko, S.J., Saints Cyril and Methodius, Slovak Editions “Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius”, Rome, 1963, 235 pp. 

Gerald Stourzh and Ralph Lerner, Ed., Readings in American Democracy, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1959, 481 pp. 

The Christinas Yolka Book, by various authors. Metropolitan Council Religious Edu¬ 
cation Committee, 1963, 135 pp. 

Athanasiou, E. /., Christianity as a Philosophy, Seattle, 1963, 12 pp. 
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VATICAN II: 

Definitions or Search for Unity? 

John Meyendorff 


At the closing of the Second Session of Vatican II, it becomes quite clear 
that the most significant action taken during this session was the positive 
answer given by the Assembly on October 30 to the following four questions 
proposed to the Fathers by the Council’s moderators: 

1. Is it agreeable to the Fathers that the schema (on the Church) be 
so drawn as to state that the episcopal consecration constitutes the sum¬ 
mit of the Sacrament of Holy Orders? 

2. Is it agreeable to the Fathers that the schema be so drawn as to 
state that every bishop legitimately consecrated in communion with 
other bishops and the Roman Pontiff, as their head and principle of 
unity, is a member of the episcopal body? 

3. Is it agreeable to the Fathers that the schema be so drawn as to 
state that in its task of evangelizing, sanctifying and feeding its flock, 
the body, or the college, of bishops succeeds the College of the Apostles 
and that in union with its head, the Roman Pontiff, and never without 
this head (whose primatial rights over all pastors and faithful remain 
intact), this body enjoys full and supreme power over the universal 
church? 

4. Is it agreeable to the Fathers that the schema be so drawn as to 
state that the aforesaid power belongs to the episcopal college, imited 
with its head, by divine right? 

The positive answers were obtained by overwhelming majorities, but 
there were approximately 400 votes opposing the idea that the episcopal col¬ 
lege enjoys a “supreme power” in the Church by divine right. The numerical 
importance of this opposition reveals the fact that the school of thought 
which saw in the Pope alone the bearer of all powers and, presumably, con¬ 
sidered the bishops as his delegates only, is still comparatively strong. How¬ 
ever, by answering the above questions so positively, it seems that the Roman 
Church has committed itself to a rejection of this view, replacing it with the 
idea of “collegiality.” 
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As it is well known, the first Council of the Vatican (1870) was prevented 
by political circumstances to publish a complete ecclesiological definition, 
and promulgated only the famous statement on the Roman Pontiff, which in¬ 
cluded the decree on papal infallibility ex sese, non autem ex consensu ec- 
clesiaCy and on the papal “immediate” and “truly episcopal” jurisdiction over 
all faithful. In the mind of the late John XXIII and of the whole Christian 
world, Vatican II was expected to complete the unfinished task and to present 
a more balanced definition of the Church. It was expected, in particular, to 
speak clearly on the role of the bishops in the government of the Chtxrch, a role 
sanctioned by immemorial, universal and catholic tradition. Since 1870, and 
particularly under Pope Pius XII, a growing tension was developing in Rom¬ 
an Catholicism between the ever-growing powers of the Curia and the tradi¬ 
tional consciousness of the bishops to be the Gk)d-appointed and responsible 
pastors of their flocks. The best theological minds, both publicly and privately, 
began to face the problem whether the definition of 1870 left any power in 
the Church besides that of the Pope. Those minds were looking for an 
ecclesiological coherence, and logic: those who belonged to the Traditional 
school (which is surprisingly called “liberal” in modem Roman Catholicism) 
tended to minimize the statement on infallibility and urged a new definition 
which would establish a connection and an interdependence between the 
pope and the Church; some even proposed a new formula which would make 
the pope dependent upon the sensus of the Church in his infallible definitions. 
Since Vatican I stated that the pope did not need the formal, juridical 
consensus of the Church — that is, a formal vote of approval for his defini¬ 
tions — in order to make infallible statements ex cathedra^ it would be both 
historically accurate, and theologically sound to affirm that he must submit 
himself to the sensus, or moral consciousness, of the Church.^ This school of 
thought was, of course, heading straight towards a better imderstanding of 
Orthodox ecclesiology, and it was obvious that the teaching function of the 
bishops was to be recognized as one of the most important expressions of the 
sensus Ecclesiae. Another school of thought, also looking for logic and co¬ 
herence, tended, on the contrary, to unify the universal Church around the 
infallible and permanent authority of the pope by restricting even more 
episcopal authority and by considering episcopacy as a delegation of powers 
from the One Vicar of Christ. 

John XXIII, by convoking the Council, wanted to solve the dilemma and 
appeared to favor personally the first view. However, it still remains to be 
proved whether the dilemma can be solved and whether Vatican I did not 


I Cf. for exairyle the suggestions made in this direction by Canon R. Aubert, a 
professor in Louvain and noted historian of the pontificate of Pius IX, in UeccUsiolagie 
du ConcUe du Vatican, Le Concile et les conciles, Paris, 1960, p. 281. 
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solve it already in advance. The Council of Florence (1438) had already 
stated that the pope was invested with “full power” (plenam potestatem) in 
the universal Church, as its visible head. Vatican I formally repeated the 
Florence definition and specified that it implied infallibility and “immediate” 
jurisdiction, i.e. a power of doctrinal and disciplinary nature “on all particular 
(local) churches, and on all pastors and faithful, taken collectively or in¬ 
dividually” ( in omnes ac singulas ecclesias, sive in omnes et singulos pastores 
et fideles). However, Vatican II now seems ready to speak in its forthcoming 
decree of the “episcopal body,” or college, as also enjoying “full and supreme 
power over the universal church,” when it is “in union with its head, the 
Roman Pontiff, and never without this head.” 

All these definitions — Florence, Vatican I and the various texts now 
under discussion at Vatican II — are formulated in typically Western juri¬ 
dical terms and, as such, are extremely difficult to integrate into an oiganic 
Orthodox ecclesiology, which always tends to express the action and the 
life of the Spirit of Truth, as visibly present in the entire body of the Church, 
and not in isolated institutions. However, the concern of Vatican II for pro¬ 
viding something of a balance to the papal power is undoubtedly a positive 
development. It seems highly probable that, in the near future, the authority 
of the local bishops will be enhanced. Paul VI already has given a token of 
his intentions by acknowledging some additional privileges of local bishops 
in a special motu proprio. And in his closing address to the Council, he em¬ 
phasized that “the great and complex question of the episcopacy, in both 
logical order and importance, in the primary concern of this Second Ecu¬ 
menical Vatican Council.” For us, Orthodox, such an emphasis is of course 
welcome: the extensive publicity given by the press to the other aspects of 
the Council’s activities should not make us forget that the issue of ecclesiology^ 
and not minor liturgical and administrative adjustments, or even ecumenical 
statements, will finally solve the problem of Christian unity. 

What are the present prospects for the future definitions of the Council 
on this issue? The main line of thought seems to have been expressed by the 
Pope in the same closing address to the Second Session: “The aim of our 
Council is to clarify the divinely instituted nature of the episcopacy not in 
contrast to, but in confirmation of, the supreme, Christ-given perogatives, 
conveying all authority necessary for the universal government of the Church, 
which are acknowledged as belonging to the Roman Pontiff... The episcopacy 
is not an institution independent of, or separated from, or still less, antagon¬ 
istic to, the Supreme Pontificate of Peter, but with Peter and imder him it 
strives for the common good and the supreme end of the church. The co¬ 
ordinated hierarchy will thus be strengthened, not undermined; its inner 
collaboration will be increased, not lessened; its mutual charity stirred up, not 
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stifled.” If I understand correctly Paul Vi’s thought^ as it is here expressed 
and as it is also reflected in the schema on the Church, which was under dis¬ 
cussion at the Second Session, it suggests that the Pope is not alone in the 
government of the universal Church, but is assisted by a God-instituted col¬ 
legium of bishops. Episcopacy is a collective body acting around the “su¬ 
preme” power of the Poi>e, a body which never acts “independently.” 

Two questions arise in connection with this schema: 1) While there is 
no collegium without the Pope, can there be a Pope without the collegium? 
Between the bishop of Rome and other bishops is there interdependence, or a 
simple dependence of the latter? If, in some form, the principle of inter¬ 
dependence was proclaimed by the Council, a real and great step towards 
mutual understanding would be reached, but neither the Pope’s address, nor 
the texts under discussion leave much hope for such a definition. The only 
hint in that direction is the affirmation in the first “question” that episco¬ 
pacy is the “summit” of the holy orders: how can one bishop be above this 
“summit”? For dependence seems to imply inferiority, while “collegiality” 
obviously implies interdependence. 

2) While the new emphasis on “collegiality” is a clearly positive one, does 
it exhaust the traditional Church’s teaching on episcopacy? This teaching 
proclaims that a bishop is a member of the universal episcopate, not ex sese, 
but in virtue of his being the sacramental head of a diocese, of which he has 
been consecrated a bishop. The traditional and weightiest Orthodox objection 
against Roman ecclesiology has always been that “apostolicity” and “epis¬ 
copacy” cannot be simply identified, although the latter proceeds from the 
former and, through “apostolic succession,” shares in some of its functions.' 
A bishop is, first of ail, the head of a local Church, composed of priests, 
deacons and laymen united in sacraments and faith: the local Church, in 
Orthodox understanding, possesses the fullness of Christ’s presence, through 
the Holy Spirit, and this is precisely the reason why episcopacy is the summit 
of the holy orders. This is why, around 100 A.D., Saint Ignatius of Antioch 
wrote to the Trallians advising them to “respect the bishop as representing 
the Father and the priests as the Council of God and the college of the 
Apostles” (Trall. 3). It seems to us that this theology of the local church, 
essential in Orthodox ecclesiology and securing an organic participation, not 
only of bishops, but also of priests and laymen, in the whole life of the Church, 
is practically absent in the thinking of the present Vatican council. For the 
“collegiality” of bishops is not the power of a self-perpetuating body of indi¬ 
viduals over the Church; it is the witness, sanctioned by the Holy Spirit and 
by Apostolic succession, of the universal agreement of all local churches in 


1 See The Prirrmcy of Peter in the Orthodox 
1963. 


Church, The Faith Press, London, 
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the true faith. St. Cyprian of Carthage used to say about each local com¬ 
munity: “The bishop is in the Church, and the Church is in the bishop.”^ 

In reading contemporary Roman pronouncements, one cannot but feel, 
again and again, that the ecclesiology of the local Church, as described by 
Ignatius, reappears there on a universal scale: the Pope, representing Christ, 
and the college of bishops-apostles around him. Is any other scheme at all 
possible as long as the 1870 definition on the “immediate” and truly “epis¬ 
copal” jurisdiction of the Pope over all faithful remains in force? But such 
a concept undoubtedly contradicts the early tradition of both East and West 
and goes clearly against the liturgical and sacramental witness, recognized 
by the council itself, that episcopacy is the “summit” of Holy Orders. It seems 
to us that no real progress will be made towards unity, and the present im¬ 
pression of a vicious circle, created by the definition of Vatican I, will remain, 
as long as the structural definitions of the Roman Church continue to stress 
the dependence of the bishops upon the Pope without admitting any real 
dependence of the Pope upon the entire body of the Church. But Rome does 
not seem ready for a definition implying such an interdependence^ although 
it slowly moves in that direction ,.. 

In these crucial months, when the Vatican Commissions will ^ain work 
on the Council schemes and while no final decision has yet been made, it is 
our sincere hope that the Roman theologians involved in the work will con¬ 
sider the harm which would result from a definition hastily adopted, thus 
“freezing” a situation still happily “in the move.” Many mistakes of this 
sort have been made in the past: for example, the theological explanations 
of the Filioque, given by the councils of Lyons and Florence, although de¬ 
signed to “appease” the Orthodox, make in fact the doctrine of the “double 
procession of the Spirit” even more difficult to accept. 

Is the Roman Church at all ready to define the role of the episcopacy? 
Would it not be preferable to wait for a time when the Papacy itself will 
adjust itself to a more objective view of its past evolution, of its ecclesiological 
rignificance and of its possible role in Christian reunion? Since the bishops 
and public opinion want urgent reforms and decentralization, i.e. mainly 
practical adjustments to common sense and contemporary needs, there are 
wide possibilities to make the necessary practical provisions without doctrinal 
definitions. The recent papal motu propria would be a good example of this, 
if coupled with a reform of the Curia. A definition which would simply re¬ 
flect the present state of minds may serve a purpose opposite to that which 
John XXIII want the Roman Council to achieve. Such a definition would 
be an ecumenical catastrophy. 


2 Epistle 66, 8. 
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New Ordeals for the Church in 

Russia 


Nikita Struve 


The following is a slightly shortened translation by A. E. Moorhouse of Chapter 
XIII of Les ChrStiens en U.S.S.R. by Nikita Struve, Editions du Seuil, Paris, 
1963, pp. 255-281. Based upon first hand information—^mainly current Soviet 
publications—the book gives a fascinating picture of church life in Russia. An 
English edition would be highly desirable. — Ed. 


"The academician Dronov to Father Seraphim: 

Tf one were to surrender his soul to you, 
you would take the whole man,.” 

(S. Aleshin, Vse dlia cheloveka)* 

In 1959, when nothing would have led us to expect it, the Soviet Party 
and its government launched their fourth general assault against the Church. 
Like those of 1928-32 and 1937-40, this new wave of violent persecution 
erupted after a short but well-defined period of religious toleration. 

From 1954 to 1958, as the reader is able to see at the end of the chapter 
of our book dealing with the different aspects of religious life in Russia, the 
liberty of cult guaranteed in theory by the Constitution of 1936 was in fact 
secured. The Church on her part took advantage of the relaxation of police 
harrassment, political amnesty, and the provisional liberalization of some of 
the State’s machinery. Bishops, priests and a number of the faithful returned 
from exile. Faces were seen again which had disappeared many years before. 
In a sermon given on the occasion of the Feast of the Icon of "Our Lady of 
Unforeseen Joy,” Metropolitan Nicholas of Krutitsa exclaimed: "We know 
this joy in ordinary life. A man has disappeared; for many years we hear noth¬ 
ing about him; his relatives think he is dead—and suddenly he sends news of 
himself or appears in person. Here is another of God’s mercies! An unfore¬ 
seen joy!”^ 

This year is still etched in my memory, 

It is engraved in my memory for ever; 

When from the sea’s depth, from the canals and out of the forests. 

Our friends suddenly returned to their homes. 

Did it serve any purpose to hide them? Few have come back ... 

Seventeen years... that is a long, long time ... 
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... such were the words being sung so sadly at that time by the poetess Olga 
Bergholz; whose first husband, it irdght be noted, died in deportation ^ 

Again it was possible to see men like Gabriel Abalymov, Bishop of Ostash- 
kovo, deported in 1923 to the Solovki Islands (d. 1958) Athanasius, Bishop 
of Kovrov, whom the historian and poet Vostokov had met in 1951 in a 
camp in Mordov, at which time he had already spent twenty years in im¬ 
prisonment out of the thirty years of his episcopate;^ Nicholas Muraviev- 
Apostol, who disappeared in 1937; Joseph Chernov, Bishop of Taganrog; 
Benjamin Novitsky, Bishop of Poltava, arrested in 1944; Benedict Plyaskin; 
Daniel Yuzvyuk; Metropolitan Nestor Anissimov, who disappeared in the 
post-war years (d. 1962) ... 

The faithful took advantage of the first signs of thaw by attending services 
in great numbers, by restoring, decorating, enlarging and sometimes even 
building churches. In 1954, in the Diocese of Chernovtsy alone, 72 churches 
were in the course of restoration.^ The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate be¬ 
gan a new section devoted to the ‘‘Building and Restoration of Churches.” 
Many religious buildings were restored to prayer use; the same publication 
reported seven consecrations of churches in 1956, ten in 1958, and this infor¬ 
mation was by no means complete.® In his play Everything is left to man, 
the Soviet writer S. Aleshin had Father Seraphim say: “I am being given one 
parish, then another, then a third, and there are more to come.. 

Although no theological school or new monastery could be opened (this 
was, however, under consideration), those already in existence had new build¬ 
ings added, with their number of postulants constantly growing.® In Septem¬ 
ber of 1956 the relics of St. Nicetas of Novgorod (1096-1108) were restored 
to the Church, being solemnly transferred to the Cathedral of St. Nicholas 
in Novgorod.® In 1957 the Church once again took possession of the great 
Cathedral of the Trinity in the monastery of St. Alexander Nevsky in Lenin¬ 
grad.'® 

Diocesan inspections became more frequent and more systematic. 

For the first time since the Revolution the government gave permission 
to the Orthodox Church to publish the Bible (not more than 25,000 copies), 
the New Testament (in about the same quantity), and a theological review. 

But it was especially the great number of faithful in church services 
which bore witness to the real religious renewal in the U.S.S.R. The Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate speaks repeatedly of the “immense crowds,” 
“never before seen,” etc. Father B. of Kherson wrote in 1957 that “the Holy 
Week services were conducted with a greater number of people present than 
in the year previous.”" Finally, in 1959, one of the most prominent leaders 
of the anti-religious propaganda, S. Khudyakov, admitted in an embarrassed 
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way that “in connection with the general consolidation of the positions of 
atheism and of its future growth, the activity of religious organizations has 
increased noticeably in the last three or four years, some of the faithful have 
a keen interest in religious questions, and the observance of religious rites has 
become more frequent.. 

But this period of relative expansion in the Church did not last long. The 
Communist Party was getting ready to launch a twenty year plan destined 
to bring about total Communism, and it could not tolerate such a contradic¬ 
tion between the doctrine which looked forward to the abolition of religious 
feelings and the reality which indicated just the opposite. It was also neces¬ 
sary to awaken the ideological zeal of young Communists, to give them a 
fighting slogan, and a field of battle. Perhaps in making the Chmch a scape¬ 
goat it also wanted to answer the charge of revisionism which was being made 
against the new leadership of the U.S.S.R. from all sides. 

The decision to modify policy was apparently made or at least debated 
as early as August, 1957, at a great secret Congress bringing tc^ether in Mos¬ 
cow some 350 theoreticians and promoters of atheism.^^ According to a report 
received in the West, the president of The Society of the Dissemination of 
Political and Scientific Information^ M. B. Mitin, declared at this Congress 
that the situation on the religious front was “grave.” “The influence of relig¬ 
ion,” he said, “continues to make itself felt even today. . . among an import¬ 
ant part of the population of the U.S.S.R.; in many places an increase in the 
number of believers has been noticed. .. Girls and young men are falling under 
the influence of religion; some komsomols are not only calling themselves 
believers, they even have the audacity to parade their religious sentiments, 
and local committees are showing a culpable toleration of such komsomoltsyh 
bogomoltsy (“God-fearing Young Communists”).” The delegates to the 
Congress were disturbed by these painful facts. Some of them, such as Ramm, 
a specialist in questions concerning the Roman Church, and Pryadko, de¬ 
clared the evil irreparable, and put the blame on fatalistic pessimism.^"^ 

It is difficult to fix exactly the time when direct measures were first taken 
against the Church. The year 1958 was devoted particularly to the mobiliza¬ 
tion of anti-religious forces which had become slack in their duties, to the 
preparation of an intense atheistic campaign in the press and in books—and 
also by individual action—among priests and believers most likely to break 
with religion. 

In order to reduce the unfavorable opinion which could give rise to a 
resumption of difficulties in the West and even more in the Asiatic and 
African countries, the Soviet government resorted to a subtle stratagem: 
it authorized the Moscow Patriarchate to publish a luxurious volume in seven 
editions (English, French, Russian, Spanish, Italian, German, Arabic) de- 
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scribing in detail and with many photographs the brilliant situation of the 

Church in the U.S.S.R.15 

While the assault was still only in its preparatory stages in the U.S.S.R., 
in Romania the Orthodox Church (which had long enjoyed a privileged 
position) was already being persecuted violently. Several hundred monks 
were thrown into prison, the Patriarch Justinian himself was placed under 
house arrest. When presenting his greetings to the Patriarch Alexis at Christ¬ 
mas in 1958, the head of the Romanian Church made a scarcely veiled 
allusion to the plight of his Church: “This Feast calls us to unite ourselves 
in love with the humble, the unfortunate, the persecuted and the oppressed. 
During the time He lived on this earth our Lord Jesus did not curry the 
friendship of the kings and rulers of this world, either for Himself or for 
the Church which He founded. The disciples of Jesus came from the ranks 
of the persecuted, from the milieu of poor fishermen and shepherds. It is for 
them that He preached the Sermon on the Mount.”^® 

The first attacks brought on a series of public apostasies. On February 11, 
Paul Darmansky, a young priest of forty, the holder of a theological degree 
and working on the staff of a church in Leningrad, severed all ties with the 
Church in the midst of a great deal of publicity. His example was followed 
on September 10 by Alexis Yakuchevich, who announced his move in the 
Zaporozhskaya Pravda; taken prisoner in 1941, he had become a priest in 
order to escape the German (or Soviet) police. On December 25 another 
priest from the district of Melitopol, Nicolas Telyatnikov, gave up his duties.^® 

The general assault began in 1959: the authorities systematically attacked 
the churches, the clergy, the monasteries, the seminaries and even the faithful. 

Today, the Soviet authorities are trying to destroy the Church without 
violating the law. The Soviet system is so conceived that it allows the very 
thing which the law guarantees to its citizens to pass beyond guaranty, all the 
while remaining faithful to the letter of the law. The interior passport, very 
strict regulations in financial matters, the silence of the law and the secret 
decrees which go to make it up, the practical absence of any court of appeal 
for citizens before the law, the identity in fact and viewpoint between the 
Party, which administers, and the government which legislates and governs, 
as well as subterfuge, all help to make arbitrary rule reign under the guise 
of legality. 

In reality, theoretical legality is itself rapidly being replaced by “admin¬ 
istrative measures” (administrirovanie)^ i.e., arbitrary, pure and simple. 

It was a supreme refinement that the Church was accused of infringing 
legality in a systematic and deliberate fashion.^^ In fact, the decree of 1929 
(adopted, let us recall, in the fire of persecutions) had been set aside by the 
Soviet authorities themselves: the tacit agreement of 1943 and the years fol- 
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lowing the war had nullified many of its clauses. No legislative decree guaran¬ 
teed the existence of monasteries, seminaries, or of anything that was not a 
“religious association” formed in view of “celebrating a cult.” 

The duplicity of the notion of legality manifested itself in the different 
procedures adopted in order to reduce the number of places for the cult, the 
only measure really effective in combatting the influence of religion. 

A first decree, legal to the extent that it rested on the law controlling 
place of residence and employment, forbade priests from serving several 
parishes at once. The Churches, thus deprived of their officiating ministers, 
were declared inviable and were closed. Then the authorities resorted to an 
old method, which had proved its worth in previous persecutions: the crush¬ 
ing of the clergy with taxes. 

Priests were subjected to a tax which went as high as 83% of their gross 
income, and which, furthermore, was made retroactive for a period of several 
years. Parishioners were forced to double the salaries of their priests. There 
was a strict control of the financial affairs of priests who, in addition to a fixed 
salary, receive gifts in kind on the occasion of the celebration of Sacraments 
and private affairs. Financial inspectors were ordered to hunt down the 
smallest infractions of fiscal regulations and report them to the law. This 
method permitted a considerable number of priests to be hailed into the 
courts, and forced the poorer parishes x>f the rural districts to go under.2^ 

When these methods have appeared insufficient, control commissions have 
been ordered to draw up reports of obsolescence on religious buildings in 
perfect shape (an unjust procedure, even if legal), and to require their total 
and immediate restoration. Parishes which cannot meet the very inflated costs 
of such restoration are forced to voluntarily request that the authorities put 
an end to their existence. One of the two churches of the city of Stanislav was 
closed in this way.^^ Frequently the proverbial generosity of the faithful makes 
it possible to halt this financial suffocation. But the authorities have other 
means of oppression at their disposal. For example, the existence of certain 
churches and cathedrals can be declared to be a violation of Soviet laws. A 
certain church is located too close to a school, and constitutes a ha 2 ard to 
secular education, as a silent but eloquent preaching of the faith ;22 or a 
cathedral (in Perm, for example) is attracting too large crowds and is 
creating an obstacle to motor vehicle traffic.^ Syndicates and komsomols are 
then put in motion and gather thousands of signatures of quiet citizens and 
workers who call for the elimination of these vestiges of the past. As in 1930, 
churches are closed at the wish of the majority, who are non-believers, without 
any regard for the faithful, whatever their number. Paradoxically, a congre¬ 
gation that is too large is more dangerous for the existence of a church than 
its relative abandonment. 
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Encouraged from above, the closing of churches turns into a veritable 
competition among local authorities. In 1960-61, it takes a massive and brutal 
aspect. A detachment of men appears on the premises to seize and carry off 
the icons and cultic objects to the museum; another detachment comes along, 
and in a few hours it razes the church and levels the groundMagazines 
publish triumphant victory bulletins: 180 churches closed in Volhynia,^^ 
68 in the province of Zhitomir, 43 in Poltava province, 40 in Cherkassy, 18 
out of 25 in the single district of Lipkan in Moldavia, 6 out of 14 in the 
district of Kotov,^ one church out of six in the Diocese of Perm.^^ In 1960, 
600 churches were de-consecrated in the Ukraine, 300 in Bielorussia. Accord¬ 
ing to information received from a direct source, the number of churches 
closed to the cult increased during the summer of 1962 to about 7,000, almost 
50% of all existing churches. 

Western tourists have been able to glean some shocking details on the 
spot: in Kiev only 8 churches remain out of 25, in Odessa 9 out of 23, one 
out of five in Ismael, 4 out of 12 in Rostov-on-the-Don. The cathedrals of 
Orel, Briansk, Chernigov, Riga, Kaunas, etc. have been taken away from the 
faithful. In Orel, the relics of St. Tikhon of Zadonsk have been profanated 
for a second time and virtually destroyed.^® Twelve parishes have been liquid¬ 
ated in the Diocese of Novgorod, several in the Urals, among others in 
Magnitogorsk, Berezovk, Nitsinsk; some also in the Diocese of Kuibyshev 
and the Altai district.^^ 

Considered as a historical monument too fine to be used as a place of 
worship, the cathedral of St. Nicholas in Novgorod has been closed. It was 
the only church open to the cult in this city. In exchange the faithful received 
the little church of St. Philip, which is equally historic. 

The official press has admitted that many churches were closed simply 
by administrative ruling, and it has reiterated the conditions required by law 
for putting an end to the existence of a church. In theory a church can be 
closed and its community dissolved only if the number of faithful who provide 
for the church’s needs becomes insufficient (hence the need to increase taxes, 
in order to break down the number and the generosity of the faithful). But 
a church may just as well be closed and destroyed for reasons of zoning, when 
a section of a city is being redeveloped, or when a neighborhood becomes 
obsolete (here too the door is open to arbitrary action, for there are Party 
organs which decide on the obsolescence of a neighborhood, or on the need 
for the eventual redevelopment of a section of the city). In these latter cases 
the religious association is not dissolved and can always request location in 
another neighborhood; but bearing in mind the latent poverty of all neigh¬ 
borhoods, it is hard to see the State acceding to the requests of the faithful. 

“At all costs we must see to it that churches are not closed by purely 
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administrative action/’ the review Science and Religion concludes, somewhat 
tardily.^ The excess of zeal had in fact stirred up many local conflicts. In 
Murmansk anti-religious activists were in a great hurry to close the one 
church of the city, and this provoked such lively protests on the part of the 
faithful that in the end the church was restored to them.^^ 

Of course, all construction and development of churches is henceforth 
prohibited. Restorations, which have given occasion for “abusive additions” 
(the erection of side chapels), while they are demanded in some cases, are 
strictly restricted in others. Sometimes both the demand and the restriction 
coincide... 

“We do not yet have enough apartments in our cities... In some places 
caves are used as dwellings; in certain schools the classes must be conducted 
in shifts (three sessions, morning, afternoon and evening) for lack of space. 
We do not yet have enough hospitals, maternity centers and nurseries,” N. 
Khrushchev has been saying. “It is essential therefore that we oppose all 
restorations which can be postponed. That such work is paid for by the 
Church is no excuse. Construction materials and machinery do not fall from 
the sky, but are gained by hard manual labor. xhe destruction of churches, 
which had never really ceased (on June 1, 1956, the Cathedral of Ufa, which 
dated from the 16th century and was the oldest historical monument in the 
city, was dynamited),^^ is probably about to be resumed on a grand scale. 
“Recently” the writer Victor Nekrasov attended a meeting whose purpose 
was to reduce by half the list of monuments placed under State protection. 
“Some of those on whom the fate of the monuments depends believe that a 
church or icon is above all an opium for the people, and thus simply an object 
of art,” An influential daily in Kiev, Nekrasov continues, has published an 
article calling for the destruction of churches and synagogues of the 11th and 
12th centuries, under the pretext that they disfigure the countryside.^ Science 
and Religion tells us that a whole group of churches have been withdrawn 
from State protection and are going to be destroyed or left to fall into ruin.^ 

The closing of monasteries was all the more simple in that no legislative 
decree sanctioned their existence. In the space of four years the number of 
monasteries has fallen from 67 to “about 30,”^ and those which remain are 
themselves in the course of liquidation. 

The Monastery of the Crypts, in Kiev—the cradle of Russian piety—^was 
closed officially as a result of an earth tremor. The danger apparently threat¬ 
ens monks only, however, for civilian tenants of the monastery continue to 
live there.^^ Some monasteries have been closed in a brutal manner, in the 
course of a single night: a cordon of militiamen appears and isolates the 
monastery, and the monks, or nuns, are driven out (those who have homes 
are asked to return to them, those who have nowhere to go are taken to 
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psychiatric asylums). In the morning the faithful find their monastery dese¬ 
crated. .. Others have been gradually strangled by economic and psycholog¬ 
ical harassment: frequent medical examinations (especially dreaded by the 
nuns) 5 and in one particular instance the installation of a loud-speaker near 
the windows of a monastery and the uninterrupted broadcast of profane and 
anti-religious programs;^ and so on. It is understandable that under these 
conditions some monks have preferred to exercise their vocation in the world. 
In this way the following monasteries in Moldavia have been closed: Khirov, 
Rechul, Varsarekhtj Tabor (more than 300 nuns have been moved into 
production work); also monasteries in Gerbovets^ Balta, Dobruzh, etc.; most 
of the Transcarpathian monasteries; the monasteries for women in Odessa, 
Dnepropetrovsk, the monastery of the Presentation of the Virgin in Kiev, the 
‘‘Desert” (pustyn) of Glinsk, well known for the quality of its monastic life; 
and so on. 

The many different ways invented to force the monasteries to capitulate 
and even to request their own closing (always this care for legality!) have 
just been revealed in detail in two appeals from Christians in the Pochaev 
region, one addressed to “the President of External Ecclesiastical Affairs of 
the U.S.A.” and the other to N. Khrushchev himself. Written in a naive and 
everyday Russian style, full of Ukrainian peculiarities of speech, these two 
petitions seek to prevent the closing of the celebrated monastery of Pochaev, 
the spiritual home of far western Russia. 

Like the monasteries, the seminaries are not formally protected by the 
law. When the 1929 Decree appeared, there were no theological schools in 
the U.S.S.R. Thus the methods used to liquidate them are more or less the 
same. In order to give an appearance of reasonableness to their closing, the 
authorities have artificially induced a reduction of available men. Before 1959, 
seminarians were not exempt from military service like the other students, but 
were given the benefit of deferred service. As priests, however, they were 
not subject to military obligations; thus seminarians offered themselves for 
ordination a little before the end of their studies. In 1959 the deferred service 
was abolished and priests were subjected to military service along with others. 
The application of this provision makes it possible—legally—to create a 
vacuum in the seminaries.^^ Supplementary measures were also necessary. 
Residence authorizations were revoked for those students who were not 
natives of the city in which the seminary was located; priests who certified 
applications for admission to the seminaries were prosecuted for the mis¬ 
demeanor of “religious propaganda,” which is not permitted under the law. 
The Patriarchate had to modify the formalities of admission in order to dis¬ 
engage the responsibility of the lower clergy: a candidate’s recommendation 
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must henceforth be endorsed by the “dean” and presented to the seminary 
by the Diocesan bishop.^ 

The results of these measures were not long in coming: at the beginning 
of 1960, the seminaries of Saratov, Stavropol and Kiev ceased to exist*"*^ The 
seminary of Odessa avoided closing only by changing its location. In 1962 
the seminary of Minsk had no more than 7 students in alL**^ The seminary 
of Lutsk in Volhynia is in the course of liquidation: there is no longer a first 
year class there, and in the second year there are no more than 5 students.^^ 
In Leningrad at the Academy, the Department of Instruction by Correspond¬ 
ence was also condemned,^ and the number of students has already been 
reduced by half. At the seminary in Leningrad there are no more than 8 
students in the first year, against 16 in 1960 and 37 in 1959.“*^ The schools 
in Moscow (Zagorsk) seem better established; however, in the summer of 
1962, the question of their closing was raised too. (Arab students from the 
Patriarchate of Antioch are no longer admitted). In this way the process of 
making pastors, so essential to the future of the Church, has been compro¬ 
mised. 

Hundreds of priests have been deprived of the right to exercise their func¬ 
tions: married and heads of families, they have been reduced to be^ing, 
since it is not always easy for them to find civil jobs. A correspondent of 
Science and Religion describes in a sarcastic tone a young priest, once an 
engineer, the father of two children, who has been reduced to begging his 
Diocesan bishop for work; and while he waits, without any means whatever, 
he lives on packages sent to him by his mother-in-law.^ Having once known 
comfortable circumstances, if not luxury, the Russian clergy is falling again 
into poverty. 

Many priests—no one can say exactly how many—^have taken the road 
to prison. Incidentally, we leam from Science and Religion that in 1960, in 
the Diocese of Orenburg alone, twenty-six priests were awaiting trial.^^ Be¬ 
sides this, in the Kalinin region, the young rector of the parish of Likhoslavl 
received a severe reprimand for having tried to draw young people into the 
Church.*^ The priest A. Shcherbatov of Magnitogorsk was sentenced to three 
years in prison following the death of a baby immediately after a ceremony 
of Baptism (which in the Orthodox Church is done by immersion). The law¬ 
suit was used as an occasion for closing the church More recently the priest 
A. Khnelevsky, the monk Arkady Mikhailov, and several members of the 
clergy of the Diocese of Tashkent were given court sentences.^ 

In spite of the official amnesty which dismissed all cases of voluntary or 
involuntary defection during the war, the past history of priests is examined 
with the utmost care: the least indication of collaboration with the forces of 
occupation involves the suspension or arrest of the priest. Arrests are made 
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in a spectacular manner: for example, the deacon Alexander Pospelov, ac¬ 
cused of a number of crimes long after they were alleged to have been com¬ 
mitted, was arrested just after the Eucharist in the Church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, in Kuibyshev.^^ 

The lower clergy have also been attacked in their office. Since 1945, as 
we have seen, the priest had presided over the executive body of the parish, 
which was a contradiction of the Decree of 1929. By order of the Holy Synod 
dated April 18, 1961, issued on the express demand of the Soviet authorities, 
the Ecclesiastical Regulation of 1945 was made to conform to the laws with 
respect to cults. The priest ceased to take part in the Parish Council. He no 
longer directs the spiritual affairs of his community, having become a simple 
servant of the cult in the strict sense of this expression. Since it altered con¬ 
ciliar decisions, this uncanonical measure encountered opposition in the epis¬ 
copate and the lower clergy. In view of the impossibility of calling a Council, 
it was necessary to convoke an assembly of bishops to which the opposing 
prelates, removed from office in advance, would not be admitted. The de¬ 
cision of the Holy Synod was ratified without any objections.^^ Thus the 
Soviet authorities have succeeded in breaking the unity of the parish and 
lessening the authority of the parish priest.^^ 

Furthermore the activity of the priest is strictly watched and controlled; 
it is carefully reduced to an absolute minimum. Visiting parishioners at home 
is considered an unlawful act of religious propaganda. Any form of pastoral 
zeal is subject to this interpretation. In the eyes of the periodical Science and 
Religion a priest who passes out chocolates to children is committing a mis¬ 
demeanor.^'^ Popular preachers are silenced or deprived of the right to 
preach, or more simply of the right to celebrate.^^ In fact the clergy prefers 
to preach softly (but to preach, nevertheless) rather than attract the wrath 
and punishment of the authorities.^^ 

Finally, more than ever the authorities are trying to corrupt the clergy 
from the inside, by introducing among them confidence men and ‘‘false 
sheep.” According to the Patriarch Alexis himself “at the present time cer¬ 
tain persons are attempting with a most incredible boldness to penetrate into 
the purlieu of the Church with ill-intentioned, selfish and even treacherous 
designs.”^^ New bishops are asked to show the greatest circumspection in 
ordaining priests.^ 

It is in the light of these facts that the few apostasies of priests must be 
interpreted, apostasies which are inevitably given great publicity in the Sov¬ 
iet press. Careful study permits us to say that in most cases we are dealing 
here with defections of priests in irregular situations, or priests with a doubt¬ 
ful political past. In certain cases these are the ones who have been “intro- 
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duced within the walls of the Church with treacherous designs/’ who have 
now begun to show their colors. 

A professor of Old Testament at the Leningrad Academy—Alexander 
Ossipov—the only prominent name among the apostates—^belongs to both 
categories at once. A native of the Baltic country, where he had served in 
the Russian Christian Movement, Ossipov found himself—thanks to the 
events of 1940—^separated from his wife, who had succeeded in reaching 
America. He married again, in spite of the ecclesiastical canons which forbid 
second marriage of priests, even when they are widowers. The patriarch pro¬ 
hibited him from functioning as a priest for the rest of his life, but kept him 
in the teaching staff of the Academy. A. Ossipov has not contented himself 
with leaving the Church; he has not only accepted the most inept doctrines 
of anti-religious propaganda, but has been engaged from the stait in the 
fight against the Church.^^ The defrocking of the priest Alexander Chertkov, 
another native of the Baltic country and a graduate of the Moscow Acad¬ 
emy, is to be explained by an equally irregular situation. He had abandoned 
his family for the sake of a woman who had, perhaps, been sent for the 
express purpose of leading him astray. This is what is said about him in 
Moscow, and it is the impression one gets from reading his confession.^ 
According to the former secretary of the Ukrainian Exarchate, the number 
of apostates is about one to a hundred, and the majority of these are priests 
ordained without control and in haste during the German occupation.^^ 
This is indeed the case of one Yakushevich^^ and a certain Spassky.^ Only 
about thirty names of apostates, out of about 200, are known to us.^ 

The higher clergy have also, for their part, been treated roughly, and 
saw their activities restricted. The regional delegates to The Council for the 
Affairs of the Orthodox Church have taken charge of most administrative 
questions, leaving to the bishops the task of presiding at services. “It is for 
us to govern and for you to officiate.” This is, at any rate, what the faithful 
in the U.S.S.R. are always saying. In many towns, such as Ismael, the epis¬ 
copal residences have been seized. In Leningrad, the authorities seized the 
Metropolitan’s residence, which had been for many years the residence of 
Patriarch Alexis.^ The quasi-absolute power of the bishops became purely 
titular.^ The retreat is reflected in many things. When Hermogen, arch¬ 
bishop of Tashkent, attempted in his pastoral letters to reply to the calum¬ 
nies printed against him in the press, he was put in forced retirement for a 
year.®^ A bishop in the Ukraine has been declared an undesirable person,^ 
another has found himself denied the right to preach or officiate.®^ The 
authorities are obviously trying not to create new martyrs. Some arrests, how¬ 
ever, have taken place. In 1960 the archbishop of Kazan, Job Kessovich, 
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was sentenced to three years in prison for an impressive array of most varied 
misdemeanors, financial, political and religious. The bishop was accused of 
having subtracted important sums of money from taxes, of having preached 
discord between nationalities by re-establishing the celebration of a service 
in grateful memory of St. Gury, missionary to the Tatars in the time of Ivan 
the Terrible, of having refused to have an appeal of the Peace Movement 
read in his churches, and finally for having visited the churches of his dio¬ 
cese too frequently.^® In 1961 archbishop Andrei Sukhenko, of Chernigov, 
who had already been in prison when he was a priest, was declared guilty of 
having embezzled public funds and debauching minors. This time the 
sentence was more severe: 8 years in prison.^^ Finally, in the same year, the 
aged archbishop of Irkutsk, Benjamin Novitsky, who spent 10 years in a 
concentration camp in 1944-54, was hailed into court for “having purchased 
some stolen vaseline oil.” We do not yet know if he has been sentenced.^2 

But the most tragic victim of these new persecutions is the famous Metro¬ 
politan Nicholas of Krutitsa, well known throughout the world for his active 
2 md enthusiastic participation in the international Peace Movement, a prin¬ 
cipal adviser to the patriarch, and president of the Department of External 
Affairs of the Church, 

Information from a source that is absolutely reliable, but which we must 
be pardoned not to identify further, permits us to say that Metropolitan 
Nicholas has not only been removed from office and kept from view, but 
has in fact been assassinated. 

In order that it be properly understood, Metropolitan Nicholas’ mis^ 
fortune must be placed in the context of the first two years of the persecu¬ 
tion. Such a rapid change of policy was bound to involve the disappearance 
of the responsible figures in both camps. G. Karpov, who had honorably 
carried out the duties of the presidency of the Government Council on the 
Affairs of the Orthodox Church beginning in 1943 (the date of the creation 
of this organization), was replaced by a certain V. Kuroedov, whose zeal 
in the execution of the new policy is well known. This change follows an 
inner logic: the man of the Concordat could not serve as the stage manager 
for the persecution. Metropolitan Nicholas, on the other hand, was the 
strong man of the Church. For 15 years the favorite of the Patriarch, he 
was his most likely successor. His political attributes and his many con¬ 
nections with foreign personages and institutions rendered his presence a 
nuisance at a time when the State was once more about to set itself against 
the Church.^^ 

Above all there was the fact that Metropolitan Nicholas was reportedly 
a partisan of the Church’s hardening attitude toward the State. It wais he 
who inspired the decision of the Holy Synod to publicly excommunicate 
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the apostates/^ and also the courageous statement in favor of peace which 
the Patriarch made in February, 1960, at the Conference of Soviet social 
organizations. In this speech, which was punctuated by the shouts of those 
present, the Patriarch set forth the historical merits of the Church and de¬ 
nounced the injustices of which she had been made the victim^^ The public 
disgracing of Metropolitan Nicholas followed closely after these events, which 
had demonstrated the vitality and dignity of a Church which was thought 
to be forever servile and passive. 

“Since September 19, 1960,” as Metropolitan Nicholas himself wrote to 
a leader in the Movement for Peace, “I have been kept in an inactivity as 
unexpected as it is incomprehensible. Thanks to God I am in good health, 
but it is clear that I shall no longer be able to take up any active work, that 
I shall be unable either to officiate at services or publish. After forty years of 
labor, what a blow!” Indeed on December 6, 1960, the day of his patron 
saint, the Metropolitan found himself denied the authorization to celebrate. 
At Christmas he was able to concelebrate with other clergy at the patri¬ 
archal cathedral, but he was given secret orders to leave the church immedi¬ 
ately after Communion, even before the end of the Liturgy. He was obliged 
to pass Easter night in 1961 in his room “for the first time in 47 years,” he 
wrote. On the fourth day of Easter Week he was authorized to officiate at 
the Church of Trinity-St. Sergius, but was carefully isolated from the faith¬ 
ful. “The bishop wept throughout the Lituigy and on seeing this, all the 
concelebrants and many of the faithful wept with him, as if they felt that 
this was his last Liturgy. Up to the middle of November various persons were 
able to visit him. He felt in excellent health and appeared alert. One day a 
woman doctor by the name of Valentina Ivanovna appeared in his room 
and ordered a medical treatment for him which he refused to follow. Shortly 
after this he felt ill and was taken to Botkin hospital, where he was con¬ 
tinually attended by the woman doctor.”^^ “We cannot know,” writes a 
member of the Metropolitan’s entourage, “the real cause of his illness... 
During his illness all visiting—^whether by representatives of the Patriarchate 
or members of his family—^was strictly forbidden. The doctor let it be known 
that his condition could improve, and yet she knew, eight days before his 
death, that his condition was critical. It was forbidden to pray aloud for 
him in the churches. The Metropolitan died on December 13, at four o’clock 
in the morning, without receiving the Sacraments, without knowing why 
none of his relatives were at his side, in the presence only of Valentina 
Ivanovna.” “The faithful of the Cathedral of the Transfiguration made a 
vow to take the body of the man who had been their pastor and spiritual 
father, but met with a refusal. The body remained abandoned in the morgue 
for more than thirteen hours. At one o’clock in the afternoon the represent- 
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atives of the Patriarchate came at last to revest him in his pontifical clothing. 
When Bp. Kiprian and Bp. Nikodim arrived to place the body in the coffin, 
the people who had assembled in huge numbers near the morgue received 
them with cries of “Assassins!” The next day, at noon, the coffin was brought 
out of the morgue. Contrary to promise made, it was at first forbidden for 
the people to pass before the coffin, orders having been given to carry it 
directly to the van. The people literally seized the coffin, placed it in a room 
in the morgue, and themselves organized a ceremony of final parting. It is 
impossible to describe all that happened that day. How the tears flowed! 
When the coffin was placed in the van, the people began kissing the truck, 
others fell on their knees in the snow. .. the weather was bad, it was freez¬ 
ing, there was a cutting, howling wind.. 

“Although the Metropolitan had bought a plot in the cemetery of the 
Transfiguration, the order was given to bury him in Trinity-St. Sei^us, in 
Zagorsk. Everything was done to prevent the faithful from showing their 
veneration for him. An attempt was made to dismiss the crowd assembled 
in the Church for the night, but in vain; no one left. The death was not 
announced in any of the churches and few people knew the date and place 
of burial... On the morning of the funeral several trains for Zagorsk were 
cancelled. When in his eulogy of the deceased the rector Ruzhitsky spoke of 
overwork as the cause of the bishop’s death, cries of indignation were raised 
in the church... When the clergy began chanting the tropar for the de¬ 
parted the sobbing was so loud that the chant was interrupted, and was 
resumed by the choir of seminarians. It seems to me that there was not one 
person there not weeping.” “The farewells of the faithful lasted three hours 
on the evening of the eve of the interment, and two hours more after the 
ceremony. One felt an inconsolable sorrow; sobbing was heard constantly. 
During the funeral service an ornament in the form of a crown fell from 
the ceiling, and by a miracle no one touched it...” The Metropolitan was 
buried in the “bell tower” church. A short time after, the church was closed 
in order to stop the flow of pilgrims coming to meditate at the bishop’s 
tomb. “Even when he is dead he evidently frightens them.”^® 

The disturbing facts which we have been reporting are by no means 
a proof of the assassination of Metropolitan Nicholas. But one thing is cer¬ 
tain: for the people, he died as a martyr. 

As the petitions of the parishioners of Pochaev and the circumstances of 
Metropolitan Nicholas’ death demonstrate, the faithful are not yet safe from 
persecutions. Individual propaganda—the order of the day is “to win the 
heart of every believer”^^—^involves police shadowing and informing. Persuas¬ 
ion and threats are alternated as a way to discourage the faithful. The peri¬ 
odical Science and Religion has declared that the time has come to license 
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workers for religious purposes... Recently, it tells us, authorities have gone 
so far as to discriminate — under various pretexts but in fact for the same 
reason (religious belief)—against capable and deserving students.^ Children 
of believers are not admitted into institutions of higher or specialized learning 
(schools of music, for example) The press is disturbed to know that “Soviet 
laws should in any way expose children to religious influences—‘We not only 
need measures of persuasion, but also measures of coercion. All religious pres¬ 
sure on minors should be punished as a crime under common law.’ This 
ugly threat of reprisals has begun to be carried out. In several cases parents 
who insisted on educating their children in religion against the advice of 
their schools have been deprived of their parental rights. It is true that in 
most of the cases mentioned by the press the charges involve cruelties endured 
by the children. Public trials become heart-rending dramas: 

“ ‘My dear Lida, think of your mother who is left alone; return to your 
home.’ The child’s lips trembled, but no decisive word was heard.. 

Quite recently some parents—^former active atheists—^were deprived of 
their rights under the pretext that their children were fasting too much.®^ 

Everything is done to prevent the faithful from regularly attending church 
and the places of pilgrimmage. Digging up an old trick that one would have 
thought was forgotten long ago, the authorities decreed that the Sunday of 
Easter in 1961 be a working day. A western tourist wishing to enter a church 
near Leningrad read on a notice posted in the entrance that the church was 
closed, when in fact it was open. Even in Moscow one can find very young 
komsomols at the doors of churches addressing the faithful in such terms as: 
“Ah, grand-dad, what are you going to do in church? Why not go home!”®^ 
The places of pilgrimmage require more important measures. In order to 
dam up and drive back the flood of pilgrims who bring themselves to the 
little hill of St. Nicholas, near the village of Surskoe in the province of Ulya¬ 
novsk, a hill that is believed to be miraculous, it was necessary to mobilize 
650 militiamen and auxiliaries to interrogate the pilgrims, sort them out, 
check their papers and “propose that they take a truck to the nearest station.” 
The sellers of religious articles were taken to prison. Under such conditions 
the pilgrimmage was closed down. In order to consolidate their victory, the 
hill was levelled with a bulldozer and transformed Into a playing field. To 
replace the religious feast, the Party organized on the same site a gigantic 
feast of spring, with a choir of 700 voices.®^ In much the same way it put an 
end also to the pilgrimmage of Velikoretskoe, which originated in the time 
of Ivan the Terrible,®^ and to the procession of Kursk, and to the pilgrim¬ 
mage of Lake Svetloyar, on whose banks there has just been established a 
camp for Pioneers.®® In Leningrad the Church of the Savior-on-the-Blood, 
which has remained a place of pilgrimmage even though desecrated, was 
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barricaded by an iron grille. At first the faithful were content to make their 
devotions at a distance, on the other side of the Griboedov Canal, then some 
intrepid persons broke through the iron grille, if only that the faithful might 
once again kiss the mosaics of the Crucified One and the saints which decor¬ 
ate the doors of the church. 

The faithful are trying to defend their churches and their pastors by 
signing petitions. But it takes great courage to do this and to bring oneself 
to the attention of the authorities. The signatures are checked out, examined, 
and the signers receive most unpleasant visits at home.®^ Dramatic incidents, 
to the point of bloodshed, are not uncommon. At the time of the closing of 
the Church of Saint Andrew in Kiev, a hundred women barricaded them¬ 
selves in the church; the authorities let them have their way at first, then, 
after several days, a cordon of militiamen isolated the church and the faithful 
were expelled manu militari —^the younger ones being taken at once out into 
the unsettled lands, and the old women interned in psychiatric asylums.^ 
Believers are at their wits’ end and they have a tendency to explode at the 
least provocation. A western tourist was taken for a trouble-maker in a church 
not far from Moscow, and threatened by the congregation. “If you have 
come to make a scandal, we will beat you up with pine-cones. You will not 
get out of here alive!” These threats changed to greetings and embraces when 
the sightseer was able to demonstrate his respect for the holy place. 

The watchman of the cathedral of Novosibirsk, G. Bashkin, found a young 
lad slipping into the cathedral under the rafters “with the intention of flying 
some pigeons” according to the charges, and killed him with a shot from 
a hunting rifle. The murderer was condemned to death. The bishop of the 
city who had the courage to testify in favor of the watchman was immediately 
removed from office.^^ 

In Novgorod a murder attempt was committed on the person of a rene¬ 
gade priest who had made a solid reputation for himself as a police informer 
and persecutor.^ 

In Udmurt country an old peasant, who was “de-kulak-ed” in 1930 
and had spent most of his life in concentration camps, fatally stabbed a yoimg 
anti-religious lecturer. The murderer was sentenced to death and shot.^^ 

In Moldavia, in the village of Baraboy, the priest and sacristan were 
found both dead in a field. Some incensed members of the collective farm 
took revenge by lynching a responsible Communist suspected of committing 
this double murder. Four of them were sent to the firing squad, and the rest 
were sentenced to hard labor in the work battalions.^ 

The most revealing crime, one which is described in a long article in the 
periodical Science and Religion, was committed in Biisk, in the Altai, by a 
young 30 years old believer, Vladimir Shchegurov. The son of an old time 
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Communist, Vladimir Shchegurov became, on his return from military service, 
a militant Christian. Troubled by the anti-religious activists, he was forced to 
change his work constantly. But his beliefs were known everywhere and, we 
are told, he reported to work each morning as if it were a scaffold. For this 
man’s spirit individual propaganda was a form of torture. There was no 
escape from his trouble, even at home. His room mate, a certain Belkov, 
never stopped following his every action and gesture, constantly urging him 
to stop praying, to stop going to church, to take down his icons. And he did 
it all, the correspondent of the anti-religious periodical admits, “in a rather 
clumsy way.” Vladimir Shchegurov did not want to vote. “If the Soviet press, 
the radio and all the intelligentsia are gainst Gk)d, then I cannot vote for 
the Communists.” On election day Belkov, who was probably charged with 
seeing to it that his neighbors got out to vote,®^ came to pick up Shchegurov 
early in the morning in order to go to the polling place. Shchegurov refused 
stubbornly and locked himself up in his room, “waiting for the militia.” To 
his great relief it was not the militia who appeared but the appointed officers 
of the polling place, who came looking for him—^with the ballot box, so that 
he could vote anyway. Once again he refuses. From this time on he lives in 
terror, the victim of a real and very understandable persecution complex. He 
has the feeling that he is being spied upon at every moment... he suspects 
Belkov of turning the radio on to keep him from praying (which is perhaps 
not an illusion). Belkov’s existence becomes unbearable for him. On the 23rd 
of March, 1961, he murders Belkov with nine knife stabs. He goes on his own 
to the church, confesses, and gives himself up to the police. At the trial, the 
prosecutor tries to explain his crime by the bad effects of religion. “His soul 
was corrupted and ruined by God.” The murderer, who does not regret having 
killed Belkov, this crime, he says, has taken an immense load off his shoulders, 
insists in vain that “religion had nothing to do with it.” He is, of course, 
sentenced to death.^ 

Of course we are dealing here with extreme cases. But the succession of 
crimes (never has the Soviet press accorded so much space to accounts of 
trials) provoked by the cruelty of persecution, eloquently reveals the nervous 
tension and despair of believers exposed without any recourse to the continual 
harassment of Party organs, administrative bureaucracy and the police. 

The Church is once more going underground, retreating into the cata¬ 
combs. In the province of Kharkov, believers are burying their icons. For 
safety’s sake many are no longer going regularly to church or approaching 
the Font.^^ One significant fact: there was discovered recently, about 30 
kilometers from Vilna, a religious community concealed under the guise of 
a collective farm. Besides its model agricultural activities it was strictly observ¬ 
ing the monastic life.^ In her official acts the Church is no longer trying to 
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resist persecution. The time for courageous speeches and the public excom¬ 
munication of apostates has apparently past. These actions have cost the 
Church too dearly. The present team of leaders—either by necessity, calcula¬ 
tion or through treachery—^is preaching submission in the faith. But the gates 
of hell will not prevail against her. This promise of Christ, which the Chris¬ 
tians of the U.S.S.R. have put to the test once already, runs as a leit-motif 
through the pastoral letters of the Patriarch, the sermons of bishops, the 
articles of the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, and through the conversa¬ 
tions and letters of the faithful. At present it is like the dark hours of Gethse- 
mane and the apparent end of Christ’s ministry.^ The Church is conscious of 
living in the Last Time ... 

The Soviet writer Victor Nekrasov speaks of how, in the church of Trinity- 
St. Sergius, ‘‘a handsome, fresh complexioned priest is standing near the 
saint’s shrine. Slowly and in silence the long line passes by. There are men 
there too, and even young people. All make the sign of the Cross and kiss 
the relics. They hate us, they despise us. Criminals! Unbelievers! 

“We go out into the courtyard. In the transparent autumn sky, above the 
astonishingly beautiful cupolas, the crows are wheeling, and down below, 
near the white walls of the cathedral, hysterical women (klikushy) are crowd¬ 
ing and pushing around an idiot youth, thin and feeble, who rolls his eyes ... 

“He prophesies: ‘There will be no war, no, no more of that; live in peaoe, 
love one another. Yes, especially, love one another. Pay no attention to me, I 
will not answer you anyway, I will not answer you, your eyes tell me nothing 
good. Go away! Go! Go! For the Church it is the end, she is living her last 
days, pray! Pray to God! For dark days are coming, the war is coming, there 
will be a carnage, and life on earth will be ended, only the flowers will remain, 
and the leaves, and the grass, and the sea, and the sky, and ask me no more 
questions. Anyway I am going to be silent for a year, two years, three, begin¬ 
ning this Sunday .. 
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Religious Minorities and the State 
in Sixth Century Byzantium 

Demetrios J. Constantelos 


During the sixth century there were in the Byzantine Empire ‘‘many 
rejected doctrines of the Christians, which they are accustomed to call her¬ 
esies.”^ These include the Arian, the Eunomian, the Montanist, and others 
of lesser significance. The two major groups of Nestorianism and Mono- 
physitism do not belong among them. Nevertheless we may include amoi^ 
religious minorities Judaism, Manichaism, Samaritanism and other religious 
creeds. 

From the beginning of the sixth century during the reign of Anastasius, 
we find a superior and more privileged position of the orthodox over heretical 
sects. Privileges granted by the State, such as holding of public office, were 
granted mostly to those who confessed the orthodox Christian faith. In his 
legislation for the transfer of land, Anastasius spoke against heretical groups. 
Again, in his acts for the protection of children, Anastasius established penal¬ 
ties against various heretics, limiting their testamentary rights. He vehemently 
certifies that “all our constitutions which have established penalties against 
pagans, Manichaeans, Borborites, Samaritans, Montanists, Tascodrogites, 
Ophites, and other heretics, are confirmed by this our law, and shall remain 
forever valid.”^ But despite this legislation anti-heretic laws were not enforced 
during the first quarter of the sixth century. This may have been due to the 
fact that “Anastasius, being of a peaceful disposition, was altogether adverse 
to the introduction of changes especially in the state of the church, but 
endeavored by every means that the most holy churches should continue 
undisturbed and the whole body of his subjects enjoy profound tranquility, 
by the removal of all strife and contention from matters both ecclesiastical 
and civil.”^ 

But once again the persecution of the heretics during the sixth century 
was apparent in the reign of Justin the First and Justinian. Procopius pro¬ 
fesses that Justinian commanded all the heretics “to change their earlier 
beliefs, threatening many things in case of their disobedience, and in partic¬ 
ular that it would be impossible for them in the future to hand down their 
property to their children or other relatives.”^ The heretics were deprived 
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of the right to citizenship and were not allowed to inherit property. In many 
respects they were considered second class townsmen. 

A. Christian Heresies 

Arianism was one of the lingering heresies which exerted much influence 
and possessed considerable wealth even though it had suffered persecution 
for almost two centuries. 

Arianism was condemned at the first Ecumenical Council in 325 during 
the reign of Constantine the Great. Its condemnation was repeated by the 
Second Ecumenical Council in 381 during the reign of Theodosius the Great. 
Thus disarmed Arianism did not constitute a grave threat to the Empire. 
Following its excommunication, this belief found followers among the Teu¬ 
tonic tribes. However, with the eventual conversion of these tribes to ortho¬ 
dox Christianity, Arianism began to disappear. Nevertheless scattered follow¬ 
ers of the declining creed could be found in the sixth century. They survived 
in Italy till the middle of the seventh century among the Goths. The first 
proscriptions against the Arians were issued in the year 523 by Emperor 
Justin. This edict was a direct threat to the Goths of Italy, mostly Arians, and 
had political repercussions upon their King Theodoric who was an Arian 
himself.^ The condemnation was not motivated by religious zeal but rather 
by political consideration intended to humiliate Theodoric and the Goths 
of Italy, in general. However, one may safely conjecture that Justinian had 
religious purposes when he attacked Arianism as a creed. 

Procopius maintains that ‘'those who practised the Arian belief contained 
wealth unheard of’ and their shrines and sanctuaries could be compared in 
point of wealth with “neither the entire Senate nor any other major group 
of the Roman State.”^ During the reign of Justinian the properties of these 
sanctuaries were confiscated, stripped of all their wealth. In Libya “the 
Arians were excluded from the sacraments which they observed.”^ 

Nevertheless Arianism at times was not persecuted because of prejudice 
or hatred on the part of the State. It brought the wrath of the Emperors 
upon itself through its own fanaticism and proselytizing activity. In Africa, 
for example, the Arians endeavoured to convert orthodox Christians by force. 
Many orthodox Christians, according to Evagrius, “were destroyed by fire 
and various modes of death”® when they refused to become Arians and Orth¬ 
odox Churches were taken by force from the Christians, while the priests 
were expelled and their churches converted into Arian temples.^ But under 
Belisarius, the Vandals in Africa in 534 were overthrown and “the doctrine 
of the Arians was entirely extirpated from Africa.”^® 

During Maurice’s reign, the Arians became the victims of the fanaticism 
of orthodox Christians who demanded the punishment of both the heathens 
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and the Monophysites. John of Ephesus asserts that the orthodox “invented 
pretexts and made numerous complaints against the Arians and having as¬ 
sembled their whole troop, they fell upon an Arian church, the members of 
which met outside the city in the Queen’s monastery. The time chosen for 
the attack was when they were celebrating the communion, and having en¬ 
tered, they overturned their altar... and the people they dragged by force 
and imprisoned in the chancel of the church. . But such suppressions 
were sporadic and it cannot be considered that they represent the official 
position of the State. This was a period of comparative rest in the religious 
question and ecclesiastical discussions,'^ and the Emperors as well as the 
people were tired of the successive religious struggles. 

Eunomianism is mentioned as still existing in the sixth century by Proco¬ 
pius, Zachariah of Mitylene, and Evagrius. It is an offspring of Arianism 
named after Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicus in Asia Minor, Although at first 
he followed the Arian system, later he developed his own. Eunomianism was 
the center of controversy during the fourth century and it was attacked by 
such men as Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa.'^ 

According to Eunomianism, there is a single supreme being whose sim¬ 
plicity is opposed even to properties or attributes, Jesus was not the eternal 
Logos, the Son of God, but a being produced by the Father from whom he 
received the authority and the power to create the world. The Holy Spirit 
was the first creation of the Son and His instrument for the sanctification 
of men. 

As a heresy resembling Arianism, Eunomianism met persecution and 
excommunication. But though it did not meet lasting success, it survived up 
to the sixth century and even later. It was first banished by Valens in 367 
A.D. and later by Theodosius the Great. Procopius mentions this heresy in 
relation to Theodosius, the adopted son of Belisarius.'^ But there is no other 
indication that Eunomianism was persecuted or troubled during the sixth 
century. 

Montanism was a Christian movement which originated with Montanus 
in the latter part of the second century in Phrygia, Asia Minor. It was an 
apocalyptic sect which claimed that the Holy Spirit would be emitted upon 
the church, the first sign of which was the out|x>uring of prophetic charismata 
upon its own advocates and prophetesses. Due to its enthusiastic principles it 
found many followers in the Graeco-Roman world as well as in Roman Africa 
and Asia Minor. 

Montanism was attacked by many writers such as Claudius, Apollinarius 
and Miltiades. It was condemned officially in Synods of the Church. Despite 
various attacks, it too survived up to the sixth century. But it must have been 
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very weak. Among the historians and chronicles of the sixth century only 
Procopius mentions it in his Anecdota}^ 

The Montanists were among the heretics that were forced to change 
their creed during the reign of Justinian. As a result, Procopius adds that many 
of these heretics committed suicide rather than admit loss. “The Montanists ... 
shutting themselves up in their own sanctuaries, immediately set their churches 
on fire, so that they were destroyed together with the buildings in senseless 
fashion.” There remains no doubt that Justinian who considered that “even 
a contact with heretics was a crime and that their name and every sign of 
their existence must be erased from the face of the earth”was morally 
responsible for the destruction of the Montanists. 

There is no other mentioning of the Montanists except in a law issued in 
the year 423 which was retained by Justinian. It speaks about “those who are 
called Pepyzitae, a brand of Montani... who are worse than all heretics.” 
This law provides a punishment against heretics by “confiscation of goods 
and exile, if they persist in the same unreason.”^® If Procopius’ account is 
correct, then the Montanists were among those religious groups who were 
singled out for severe treatment. 

The fate of the Montanists was shared by the sect of the Sahhatianu They 
are mentioned by Procopius in his Sacred History as sharing the same treat¬ 
ment as the rest of the Christian heretics and schismatics. These too “were 
commanded to change their earlier beliefs, threatened severely in case of 
disobedience.”^® But the sources about these schismatics are so rare that we 
know very little about them. Theophanes confirms that they were an off¬ 
spring of the Novatians, followers of one by the name of Sabbatius.^^ In any 
case, they were included among those who suffered proscriptions during the 
sixth century. 

Among the historical writings of the sixth century, John of Ephesus alone 
mentions the Condobaudites or Tritheites. He believes that the founder of 
this sect was an obscure person named John Ascunages. But the greatest 
exponent of this teaching was John Philoponus, called also John Gram¬ 
maticus, “a very learned Aristotelian of Alexandria” who wrote commentaries 
on Aristotle. A certain Conon also was prominent among them. 

The Tritheites have not left many traces in the pages of history. Accord¬ 
ing to John of Ephesus, these heretics are known by two names. They were 
called Condobaudites because of the name of a building in Constantinople, 
probably a monastery, in which they used to assemble. “Their other name 
Tritheites was given to them because of their doctrine leading to the confes¬ 
sion of three Gods.” They taught that there were in the Holy Trinity as 
many natures, substances and Godheads as there were persons. The doc- 
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trine originated out of the discussion among the Monophysites and the 
orthodox. 

They too tasted the bitter fruits of the anti-heretical laws. Their spiritual 
leader, Bishop Gonon, was seized, imprisoned and forced to sign a refutation 
of his creed. Together with other members of his sect, he was exiled under 
the reign of Justin II, The heresy eventually was vanquished.^^ 

At the close of the sixth century, an edict was issued by Tiberius to the 
effect that certain heretics should be arrested. John of Ephesus alone men¬ 
tions among them the group called Samosatenians, Apparently they were 
followers of Paul of Samosata. John of Ephesus alleges that “numbers were 
arrested and imprisoned.”^ But later, during the reign of the same Emperor, 
the author complains that while many heretics and the Samosatenians dwelled 
everywhere in peace, the Monophysites alone were persecuted and sent into 
exile.However, an additional persecution is recorded by this author against 
the Samosatenians. This was the result of Tiberius’ edict against the Arians. 
But “the ruffians in the established church on pretense of the edict... fell 
upon all alike and plundered without distinction.”^^ Two more sects, the 
Marcionitef^ and the Nazarites are mentioned by John of Ephesus, but 
neither seemed to occupy any significant place in the Empire nor is any 
persecution against them mentioned. 

B. Non-Christian Religions and Gnostic Creeds 

Under this heading we consider three religious beliefs that were powerful 
in the Eastern part of the Empire: Judaism, Samaritanism and Manichaism, 
plus two sects of minor significance. 

The Jewish faith during the sixth century did not suffer any austere per¬ 
secution such as it had suffered in the time of Theodosios the Great or during 
the seventh century under Heraclius. Most of the laws referring to the Jews 
had to do with social issues. No Jew, for example, could acquire a Christian 
as a servant in his household. Any Jew who would attempt to circumcise a 
Christian would suffer confiscation of his property and exile.^^ Jews were not 
permitted to marry Christians. But at the same time, the Jewish faith was 
guarded by laws; and violation of the Jewish Synagogues was punishable. 

A law was retained in Justinian’s code issued by Valentinian and Valens 
to Remigios, Master of the Offices, which states, “it is proper for you to 
order that soldiers who are lodged in the synagogue of the Jews,... shall 
leave it, for it is not reasonable that they should be quartered in religious 

places.”^® 

Later, during Justinian’s reign, the Jews enjoyed several liberties. An 
edict states that “the Hebrews shall be permitted to read the Sacred Books 
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in Greek, or in the language of the country, before the persons assembled in 
their synag(^ues, or in any other language., .”^9 jj^ general they could ad¬ 
here to their religion; no rules forced them to depart from the traditions of 
their worship and faith. It was forbidden to molest them on the Sabbath, to 
violate their ceremonies or to compel them to appear in court on the Sabbath 
day.^ 

But there is little doubt that no matter how free the Jews were to exercise 
their faith, the application of the whole religious policy affected their destiny. 
Procopius observes that Justinian himself violated these protective laws and 
that the Jews experienced the evils of his policy, religious unification. “The 
Emperor took pains to abolish the laws which the Hebrews honour. If it hap¬ 
pened, for instance, that the year in its recurring rounds brought on the Feast 
of the Passover before the festival of the Christians, he would not allow the 
Jews to celebrate this at the proper time nor to make any offering to God at 
that feast nor to perform any of the rites customary among them. And many 
of them used to be brought to trial, as having tasted the flesh of lambs at this 
time, by those who were in positions of authority, and these punished them 
by heavy fines, arraigning them for violation of the laws of the State.”®^ 

It becomes evident, however, that this was the exception rather than the 
rule. The Jews were after all in a far more advantageous position than many 
Christian heretics or apK>states. The laws that prohibited them from public 
offices and the army were not issued exclusively for them but for all non¬ 
orthodox believers.^2 comparison with the status of other oriental religious 
beliefs, Judaism indeed was in a much more privileged position during the 
sixth century. 

The Samaritans are mentioned by the most historical writings of the cen¬ 
tury under discussion. They were a schismatic Jewish group claiming to draw 
their ancestry from the House of Israel. Their name indicates that their fore¬ 
fathers inhabited the northern Palestinian section of Samaria. Despite various 
historical vicissitudes, they survive even today constituting a small community 
at Nablus in Samaria, Palestine. 

In Jewish literature they were stigmatized as non-Israelites. The dis¬ 
abilities and the laws that were applied to all heretics and schismatics were 
also applied to the Samaritans. Procopius recalls that Justinian threatened 
the Samaritans with confiscation of their property and their temples. When 
he issued his edicts against all heretics, touching the Samaritans also, “an 
indiscriminate confusion swept through Palestine.”^^ This law resulted in a 
war between the Samaritans and the imperial army in which 100,000 men 
perished.^ Though not without reason, the persecution of the Samaritans 
during the sixth century remains a black page in the history of the Byzantine 
Empire. 
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But let us not think for a moment that the Samaritans suffered persecu¬ 
tion merely because of their adherence to a different religious creed. In their 
revolt against the Empire, they massacred many Christians and when their 
revolution failed, they formed a plan to betray Palestine to the Persians.^^ It 
may have been due to this Samaritan revolution and their persecution of the 
Christians in Palestine that Justinian and his successors were especially severe 
toward them. Their synagogues were destroyed and they were deprived of 
various political and social rights. 

He writes in one of his laws: “We do not permit a Samaritan to hold 
office, or discharge the duties of civil administration, to bring suit in court, to 
be admitted to the association of the Rhetoricians, or to impart instruction to 
young persons ... No Samaritan shall hold a Christian as a slave, and if he 
should buy one, he must be restored to freedom.. 

Manichaeismy which was already 250 years old in the beginning of the 
sixth century, originated around the year 240 with Manichaeus or Manes as 
its founder. Manes’ teaching was an intermixture of many religious creeds 
(including Gnosticism) some of which were no longer in existence. It was a 
dualistic system, advocating that there were two worlds in constant conffict, 
two authorities in continuous struggle.^^ 

Manichaeism spread rapidly. It was established in Egypt and Rome, and 
it became popular in Africa. Whether it survived and influenced such me¬ 
dieval sects as the Paulicians and the Bogomils is still disputed. It is men¬ 
tioned by most writers of the century, Procopius, Malalas, Zachariah of 
Mitylene, Evagrius, John of Ephesus, Agathias, and it is frequently mentioned 
in the codices and novels. All these indicate that Manichaeian must have 
enjoyed a strong influence during this time. 

The Manichaeans were considered enemies of humanity and the state, 
thus they were singled out for especially severe punishment. One of the laws 
preserved in the sixth century states: “We pursue, with exemplary severity, 
Manichaeans, of both sexes... Therefore, they have nothing in common with 
the human race, so far as either customs or laws are concerned.”^ Another 
law verbalizes thus: “Every Manichaean shall suffer the utmost punishment 
wherever on earth he will be foxmd.”^ 

According to Malalas, both Justin the First and Justinian considered 
them as “foes of God” and they persecuted them severely.*^ Another law 
promulgated by Emperors Theodosius and Valentinian and preserved in the 
legislative code of the sixth century, mentioned the Manichaeans as the worst 
of all heretics. Speaking against thirty one religious sects, the law is extremely 
severe against the Manichaeans, ‘Svho are to be classed as guilty of the worst 
of all heretical crimes, shall never have the power to assemble or reside in the 
Roman Empire. Moreover, Manichaeans must be expelled from towns, and 
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delivered up to extreme punishment, for no place should be left to them in 
or for Manichaeism. Manichaeans were to be punished by all legal ways.^^ 

Again in the legislative acts of the sixth century there are preserved a 
number of laws against this sect.^ The members of Manichaeism could not 
find any mercy imder the law. The orthodox Christians were instructed to 
destroy completely any books that they could find written by Manichaeans 
or for Manichaeism. Manichaeans were to be punished by the legal way of 
punishment,^ 

In a law issued by Arcadius and Honorius in the year 407, retained in 
the Code of Justinian, we read as follows: “Especially do we pursue, with 
well-merited severity, the Manichaeans... since men of this sort have nothing 
in common with others, neither in custom nor laws. And first we declare that 
their crime is against the State, because what is committed agaiinst the divine 
religion [orthodox Christianity] is held an injury of all. And we will take 
vengeance upon them by the confiscation of their goods... And it is our will 
that they be deprived of every grant or succession from whatever title derived. 
In addition, we do not leave to any one convicted of this crime the right of 
giving, buying, selling, or finally of making a contract.”^ 

This policy apparently was followed by the last Emperors of the sixth 
century. In order to dispel public doubts about his orthodoxy, Tiberius was 
led to publish an edict to the effect that the Manichaeans together with other 
heretics should be arrested. According to John of Ephesus “numbers were 
arrested and imprisoned.’*^^ A group known as Borborites were an offspring 
of the Manichaeans.^ 

Despite his tolerance in religious matters, Anastasius promulgated a law 
on the tenth of December of the year 500 in which mention is made of the 
Ophites. It states that “all our constitutions which have established penalties 
against... Ophites, and other heretics, are confirmed by this our law, and 
shall remain valid.”^^ It was not a new sect for its origin can be traced to the 
beginning of the Gnostic movement. As their name implies, the followers of 
this Gnostic sect glorified the serpent in opposition to God. The ophis was the 
real liberator of mankind. It was the serpent that led man to free himself 
from the dominion of God in the persons of Adam and Eve. Thus the fall of 
man was not really a fall but rather a progress from ignorance to knowledge, 
from slavery under God to freedom. 

The Ophites shared the same fate as the rest of the heretical sects, if we 
assume that the laws against them were enforced. They were not permitted 
to have temples nor to meet. They could not inherit property, neither could 
they transmit any to others whether close relatives or outsiders.^ In a novel 
issued in the year 532, the Ophites are not permitted to introduce witnesses 
qualified to testify on their behalf when they have litigation with others.^ 
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But except for these legislative acts of Anastasius and Justinian, we have no 
other information about them by writers of the sixth century. 

A heretical sect known as Tascodrugites is implied by edicts issued by 
both Anastasius and Justinian against a number of heresies.^® There is no 
unanimity of opinions as to the nature of the sect. Theodoret connects it with 
the Gnostics.^* In any case, there is evidence that though imperial laws were 
issued against it during the sixth century, it survived. It is mentioned for the 
last time by Theodore the Studite in the ninth century.^^ The laws mentioned 
above forbade the sect’s assemblages, and the erection of temples; they pro¬ 
vided for confiscation of their property with no right to transmit it to people 
of the same faith, including close relatives.^^ 

Epilogue 

Despite the apparent determination of the State to achieve religious uni¬ 
formity by stamping out heresy and non-conformity, many of these creeds 
survived for many more centuries and even to our own times.^ It would be 
beyond the scope of the present article to examine the forces which sustained 
some of them. There are human and supernatural forces, social, political and 
geographical factors which cannot be easily discerned or explained. To be 
sure there must have been more than theological reasons for the survival of 
Christian heresies and other creeds. Social reasons existed as well. 

In conclusion one may observe that uniformity through persecution and 
suppression was not achieved. Contemporary States which use police force to 
suppress non-conformists and religious antagonists, usually fail to achieve 
their goal. Persecution always tends to defeat its own ends; it inspires and 
strengthens the persecuted and gains sympathy and converts for their cause. 
Persecution bears martyrdom and in consequence it fosters the seeds of sur¬ 
vival and contributes to a new life. The results of the policy of sixth century 
Byzantium bears some witness to this. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ScHMEMANN, V. Rev. ALEXANDER, Holy Week, St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Ortho- 

dox Worship No. 3, Grestwood, New York, 1962. Pp. 45. 

The prayers and hymns contained in the service books of the Orthodox Church 
reflect the accumulated riches of centuries of Orthodox theology. And this is espe¬ 
cially true of the services of the major feasts of the Church. Unfortunately, most 
worshippers in churches are far from any awareness of the whole scope of these riches. 
The aim of this brochure is to give the reader an understanding of the essential 
meaning of the Divine services which are held during Holy Week, beginning with 
Lazarus Saturday and ending with the Blessed Sabbath. The author does not limit 
himself to a description of the peculiar features of these services and an explanation 
of the hymns and lections from Holy Scripture for each day of this Week; he also 
establishes the existence of a close link between each day’s services and those of the 
succeeding day, thereby giving his readers “a liturgical development of the Holy 
Week.” (p. 11) In conjunction with this Father Schmemann has expanded the scope 
of his work still further to include an explanation of the significance of Christ’s suf¬ 
ferings, death and resurrection for man’s salvation. In the services for each day in 
Holy Week the author finds a reflection of the idea that man’s life can develop only 
in communion with God and that disobedience to the Divine will has cut man off 
from his only source of life and has brought him to an inescapable end . . . death. 
But as a counterbalance to this we have Christ’s death as a movement of love, as 
an act of obedience to His Father; therefore it destroyed the moral roots of death 
and restored man to his pristine beauty and his life in communion with God (see pp. 
20, 22, 35). 

This well-organized brochure is written in a vivid and expressive style. The author 
sometimes interprets isolated concepts (e.g. love, pp. 19, 20) too diffusely, with the 
results that the meaning which is usually inherent in them begins to be obscured. But 
the inspiration with which the brochure is written cannot fail to infect the reader 
and spur him to imbue his mind with the Holy Week services which are of such rare 
spiritual profundity. And the impression made by these services can only be deepened 
by the fact that the author does not consider them to be simply a remembrance of the 
past. In his own words, “they deal not with the past alone,” which is why “. . . the 
liturgical commemoration becomes for us a saving and transforming present.” (pp. 28, 
33). Father Schmemann connects this theme with an explanation of the significance 
which the events of Holy Week ought to have for believers in our time, thereby 
combining theological interpretation with a pastoral homily. 

This is a valuable and very useful work. It goes without saying that a work such 
as this explaining our festal services will fill a vital need of the members of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America. —^A. Bogolepov 

The Holman Study Bible, Revised Standard Version, Verse Reference Edition and 

Concise Concordance to the Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible. A. J. 

Holman Company, Philadelphia, 1962. Pp. xii, 1224 and 191, pi. 8. 

Of the various editions of the RSV resulting from the licensing of other pub¬ 
lishers than Thomas Nelson and Sons, the Holman Study Bible is of particular interest. 
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It is advertised as an enterprise of evangelical protestant scholarship and is currently 
offered as a premium for subscription renewal by “Christianity Today.” Carl Henry 
has contributed an article, “The Bible and Modem Science,” to the “Helps to Bible 
Study” supplement and the introduction to the Gospel of St. John. There are four 
other articles, a publisher’s foreword, and introductory outline-surveys of each Bible 
book by evangelical scholars. Aside from Dr. Henry’s, the names probably most fa¬ 
miliar outside their own circle are those of Edward J, Young (2^phaniah) and 
Kyle M. Yates (Hosea). 

The maps and concordance are reprints of publications by Hammond and Nelson 
respectively, and the text of the Bible is the unaltered RSV, including Ps. 2; 11, 12 
and Isaiah 7; 14, and other renderings that originally elicited evangelical protest. 
Evidently respectable conservative protestant scholarship has decided that the lower 
criticism resulting in the RSV is safe, a conclusion that should effectively ring the 
knell of any substantial AV publishing enterprises. 

Protestant biblicists have consistently held that the Bible speaks for itself; put it 
in the hands of the literate savage or the superstitious Orthodox and he will be "bom 
again,” and perhaps even speak in tongues or jerk spasmodically about the floor. In 
practice, however, they surround it with their “traditions” in the form of commen¬ 
taries and introductions that lead the reader to the true interpretation, whether it be 
baptism by immersion, sabbath keeping, millenarianism, or the inerrancy of the Bible. 
The testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum^ is conditioned externally. This is not to 
imply that the Holman Study Bible interprets the RSV, but it does bridge the chasm 
between the translators and the evangelical reader and is thus in its way the greatest 
tribute so far offered the translators: although they are, or were, representatives of 
the most advanced criticism their work is recognized as sufficiently objective to satisfy 
those who repudiate their scholarly presuppositions. 

The outline-surveys of each book are commentaries not only upon the Bible, but 
upon the contemporary stances of conservative scholars. “. . . Moses is likely the 
author of Genesis itself ... no evidence to the contrary has been able to invalidate 
this tradition” (p. lb). So also for Exodus (p. 516). Numbers “has passed through 
many hands,” undoubtedly there are scribal or editorial additions here and there 
(123b), but the view that it “comes from Moses and the period in which he lived” is 
tenable. It is proper to refer to Deuteronomy as the Fifth Book of Moses because 
throughout the book the addresses are ascribed to him; the account of his death is 
obviously by another writer, “probably Joshua” (p. 166b) whose book is anonymous 
(p. 204b). Leviticus claims to be Mosaic and the New Testament ascribes it to him. 
It was written in the few weeks between the erection of the tabernacle and Israel’s 
departure from Mt. Sinai in May, 1445, “as dated by most evangelical scholars” 
(p. 93b). Probably Samuel compiled Judges from prior written records after his re¬ 
tirement from public life (p. 229b). Internal evidence indicates that Ruth was written 
toward the end of David’s reign or shortly thereafter. Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, 
Ezra and Nehemiah are of uncertain authorship. Esther is “thoroughly entrenched in 
history and documented by specific dates”, “unlike works of fiction and romance.” 
(p. 471b). Like Haggai’s prophecy it is dated by the reign of Ahasuerus, “who is 
commonly equated with Xerxes I.” Archaeological investigation at Susa shows that 
the details are authentic. The conservative author (Wick Broomall), forced to defend 
the ugly version in the shorter Canon, advises direct reliance on “the Spirit of God” 
for edification. The Davidic authorship of seventy-three Psalms is not clearly stated, 
but strongly implied, one final clincher being the fact that Our Lord “based an im- 
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portant argument on the validity of the title of Psalm 110.” (p. 513b). Solomon wrote 
some of the Proverbs (although the earliest date for the present book is in Hezekiah’s 
reign just after 700 BG) and Canticles, but not Ecclesiastes as *‘it is popularly in¬ 
ferred” (p. 632a). Isaiah wrote Isaiah and was “probably” martyred by Manasseh 
ca. 680. It may be “conjectured” that Jonah is by Jonah the “son of Amittai who 
prophesied during the reign of Jeroboam II” (p. 876b). The case for a Maccabaean 
Daniel is stated, but there is no “scientific basis for departing from the . . . sixth 
century BG date and authorship by Daniel” (p. 836b). “Absolute certainty” con¬ 
cerning the unity of Zechariah “is not easily obtained” (p. 897b). The evangelists 
wrote the Gospels that bear their names, although Carl Henry sounds tentative: there 
is “little doubt” of John’s authorship “somewhere between AD 69 . . . and AD 90” 
(p. 997b). St. Paul wrote Romans through Philemon, but the author of Hebrews 
was probably Apollos, writing between 68 and 70 AD. James was written by the 
“moderator” (!) of the Jerusalem Church of that name. The author of the Fourth 
Gospel wrote First through Third John, but John the son of Zebedee wrote the 
Apocalypse. The Foreword states that a three-volume supplement published by Hol¬ 
man, The Biblical Expositor, further clarifies the contents of the books. 

The “Helps to Bible Study” supplement contains, in addition to Dr. Henr/s 
treatment of the Bible and modem science, articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Archae¬ 
ology, the inter-Testamental period, and Biblical Chronology. F. F. Bruce, Rylands 
Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, University of Manchester, provides a 
concisely complete and balanced account of the facts and significance of the Scrolls. 
He thinks that the presence of fragments of so-called Apocrypha at Qumran does not 
demonstrate that the Dead Sea sectarians regarded them as canonical. Titled “New 
Light from , . .”, the Scrolls article is much more: an exceptionally useful introduc¬ 
tion to the subject. Dr. Henry’s discussion of “The Bible and Modern Science,” is 
slightly defensive and belligerent, conceding most of the fruits of scientific progress 
to a demonic secular order, probably foreshadowing Armageddon and eschatological 
doom, while crediting Christianity with providing the climate in which science could 
arise, quoting in support Whitehead’s well known dictum. A substantial portion of 
the article is concerned with Genesis and scientific theories of the origin of the uni¬ 
verse and the development of life but, aside from a rejection of fixity of the species 
as an early evangelical error. Dr. Henry nowhere attempts specific confrontation be¬ 
tween the details of the two approaches. The “Genesis account’* is defended in gen¬ 
eral, but without exegesis, so while the article might confirm the convictions of the 
fundamentalist reader he is required to go elsewhere for specific answers. Both the 
RSV and the AV are quoted. 

“The Archaeology of the Bible” is well written by Dr. J. L. Kelso, Professor of 
Semitics and Biblical Archaeology, Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. An excellent 
popular introductory description of methodology leads into Old Testament times. 
“Abraham was a feudal war lord in a restless age . . . Joseph fits well into the Hyksos 
invasion of Egypt.” Archaeology contributes little to the wilderness wandering but 
there is “nothing improbable” about it, except the alleged size of the community, and 
this may be due to a misunderstanding of the basic unit used for calculation. The 
excavations attest the conquest, but “Jericho presents a problem.” David marks the 
high point of the kingdom, but his “greatest gift to posterity . . . was his Psalmody.” 
Toward the end of the Divided Kingdom mass production manufacturing transformed 
the agrarian culture of Palestine, and this refutes the liberal Pentateuchal criticism 
that attributes Mosaic legislation to later, even post-Exilic, times: “Pentateuchal 
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legislation says nothing whatever about conunercial law.” Dr. Kelso holds for the 
authenticity of the Holy Sepulchre over against the Garden Tomb (“much later than 
Christ’s time”) despite the protestant prejudice against the one (inspired “by its 
multiplicity of shrines and images”) and the appeal the simplicity of the other has 
for them. Dr. Kelso is quick to utilize any scientific support for the conservative under¬ 
standing of the Scriptural accounts, but he neither forces evidence nor indulges in 
the wholesale claim that “archaeology proves the Bible.” In reference to some of the 
dubious heroes of the period of the Judges he writes, “.. . God was using the best 
saints available at the time.”! 

Dr. D. H. Wallace, Assistant Professor of Biblical Theology, California Baptist 
Theological Seminary, contributes a study, “Between the Testaments,” the shortest 
of the five. This most important bridge period has been generally neglected by con¬ 
servative Protestants who are put off by the so-called Apocrypha, much of it origi¬ 
nating in this time, and all of it a source of embarassment to them. Dr. Wallace 
acknowledges that the early Church and the pre-Nicene Fathers accepted the “Apo¬ 
crypha” as canonical under the influence of the LXX, and fairly traces its loss after 
the Reformation, He notes the confused use of “Apocrypha” and “Pseudepigrapha”, 
but his proposed solution takes no account of the Orthodox position. A brief review 
of the books simply notes that “The Rest of Esther” is one hundred and seven verses 
long. The final supplementary article is “The Chronology of the Bible” by Donald J. 
Wiseman, Professor of Assyriology, University of London. He warns against building 
theological theories on the uncertain chronologies incorporated in the Bible, probably 
a real threat in the world of fundamentalism, where fantastically elaborate systems 
have been spun out of “years” and “days” and “times” by sectarians and ingenious 
predicters. After a glance at some ancient Near Eastern chronologies. Professor Wise¬ 
man observes that there are a number of possible ways of interpreting the genealogical 
notices in Genesis 5 and 11. Ussher’s method was defective and moreover runs counter 
to the archaeological evidence, but no substitute has so far proven adequate. Dr. 
Henry’s article (v. s.) supports the Old Testament beginnings of the human race 
between six and ten thousand years ago and quotes Toynbee as accepting Ussher’s 
4004 BG as a date roughly accurate for the beginning of “civilization.” Wiseman 
puts Abraham not far from Ussher’s date of 1996 (i.e. 2000-1850) agreeing with 
Kelso (perhaps ca. 1900 BG) and with Albright and Glueck for the “period.” Kelso 
saw Moses as “now positively located” in the days of Rameses II, with the conquest 
under Joshua ca. 1200, but Wiseman admits the possibility of a Mosaic flight from 
Thutmosis II ca, 1482, with entry into Palestine at ca. 1400, although he thinks 
1240-1230 is archaeologically more probable. Garstang’s identification of the walls of 
Jericho has been discredited and the Habiru are referred to so widely from the eigh- 
teeneth to the fourteenth centuries that they prove nothing for the conquest. Prof. 
Wiseman gives a full chronology of the Divided Kingdom with the caution that the 
dates are approximate with the exception of those for which reference to sources 
outside of the Old Testament is possible. 

The more expensive edition ($16.00), limply bound in the “Persian Grain Leather” 
and printed on thin paper, makes a handsome book very convenient to handle. Too 
many editions of the RSV resemble text-books. — William Sutfin Sghneirla 
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